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To the future African city dweller 


A Jack of all trades is a master of none. But, 
often better than a master of one. 


— John Gower" 


‘Translated from John Gower’s Middle English poem, Confessio 
Amantis (1386-1390 A.D). 


PREFACE 


The idea to write this book came from interactions that 
I had with many town planners across the African 
continent. Over the years, I had seen a worrying path 
that African cities were taking in their development. I 
had witnessed an increasing surge in specialist 
approaches to planning of cities. I saw as the contempt 
for each other rise among the specialists as__ they fight 
for space and dominance. I watched as specialists 
applaud urban development that had _ proved 
destructive for liveability of cities in other parts of the 
world. It became even more concerning for me when 
the urban development models started rolling out in 
cities across the continent. 

Regardless of all the concerns, I had on the 
trajectory African cities; hardly could I find writings on 
Africa that addressed the issues beyond the political 
economy of urban development. I wanted to 
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understand, under the shell of toxic politics, how 
planners were doing in their responsibilities. 

For few years, I hooped from one conference to 
another presenting my arguments to other town 
planners and urban studies scholars. Then I realised, 
the arguments were as fragmented as the specialists 
themselves were. I needed to put them together. I 
needed to communicate with the people who live in 
cities, the citizens. So began the writing of this book. 

Reading the book might feel so fragmented. It 
might seem like individual pieces just lumped together. 
If the book manages to create that impression 
successfully, it is an impression that demonstrates the 
level of fragmentation among specialists who work on 
very same thing, the city. Regardless of such 
fragmentation, in the chapters I demonstrate the 
interconnectedness of the work of specialists and how 
their isolation from each other undermines their 
collective effort. Using various case studies mostly from 
cities I have worked across the continent, I demonstrate 
the tragedy caused by specialist planning to African 
cities. Most anecdotes of the case studies are 
concentrated in South Africa. Other than having been 
my residence, South Africa is also a country most 
advanced on urban development across Africa. So the 
consequences of specialist planning manifest most 
tellingly in South African cities. 

An obligation exists however, associated with 
writings on Africa; to disclaim the writings’ limited 
representation of the entire African continent. In this 
book, I avoid disclaiming my use of the umbrella term 
‘African cities’ intentionally. The disclaimer, I believe, 
is more of geopolitics of knowledge between African 


scholars and ‘Africanists’ (non-African scholars who 
write about Africa) than it is of intellectual accuracy. It 
has origins in the misrepresentation of Africa on the 
Mercator projector world map. 

For specialists that I discuss, reading this book 
might make it seem as if I am dancing in your plates, it 
might it be frustrating. I would like to let it be known, I 
come in peace. At the very least, I hope the book 
sets basis for candid discussions on the direction that 
African cities are taking. Because the current direction 
is nothing short of a path towards dystopia. 

By highlighting the tyrannical practices of 
specialists that are creating dystopian cities, I do not 
entail oversimplifying by taking one side and portray it 
as the whole. Surely, specialists have several practices 
they are getting right and there is no need to repeat 
these, they have been written about extensively. This is 
an attempt to show the other side that requires critical 
attention. I hope you find the read worthwhile. 
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such a highlight. It was full of postmodern skyscrapers, 
covered in dense tree canopy, served with high-speed 
trains on magnetic levitation and holographic self- 
driving cars; its car-free streets had vibrant pedestrian 
life. The film got town planners talking, about the 
possibilities of putting such a utopia into reality.’ This 
time, the production designer of the film, Hannah 
Beachler drew inspiration from buildings by the star 
architect, Zaha Hadid. She had visited Zaha Hadid’s 
buildings that are very distinct for their curvy geometry 
that mimic nature. 

If we have learnt a thing from science fiction films, 
it is that they are more of caricature of our culture than 
futurism. For most cities in North America, the 
cityscape of Metropolis is a present that has peaked. For 
hyper-urbanising countries in Asia, it is a present on 
take-off. In Africa—latecomers to the urbanisation 
party—the ambition is becoming a reality. 

As the Metropolis cityscape peaked in North 
American cities, it proved to be dystopian. The elevated 
highways became destructive to both traffic and 
neighbourhoods. The modernist skyscrapers proved to 
be a failed experimental building typology. 

If the utopia of Metropolis turned to be dystopian, 
where does that leave Black Panther’s futuristic utopia? 

For specialist planners,° futuristic cities in science 
fiction films are such utopias. Specialists look at their 


° See for example, Bliss, 2018. 

“Jacobs, 1961; Kay, 1997. 

5 Alexander, 1977. 

° In this book, I use the term ‘planners’ and ‘town planners’ loosely 
as an umbrella term to refer to technocrats who work on urban 
development: town planners, architects, engineers, economists, 
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speciality parts in these science fiction cityscapes, 
impressive! They have  super-efficient transport 
network, towering modernist architecture, and car-free 
streets. As individual parts, they seem great for cities. In 
the eyes of a generalist planner, however, combining 
such individual parts into a single city creates a dystopia. 
The parts, great as they might be, suffer from their 
absolutism to work collectively for a coherent, liveable 
city. 

Generalist planners regard the city as a living 
organism. Its parts are interrelated; the parts work 
together and influence each other. The city is difficult 
to understand through nature of the parts but in the 
parts’ collective roles as a whole.’ Generalist planners 
are what the fourteenth century English poet, John 
Gower describes as Jack-Of-All-Trades being a master 
of none, yet often better than a master of one. 

For specialist planners, the city is like a machine. Its 
stability is in the parts rather than the whole—where 
the whole grows by addition. Just like a machine, the 
city can be dismantled, its parts reassembled, reversed, 
replaced, and it will run again. The parts are 
autonomous except for their prescribed linkages. 

Globally, the choice between the two approaches— 
generalist and specialist — planning—influences 
significantly the liveability of cities. The debate about 
the two approaches has occupied the town planning 
profession for over two centuries now. It is a debate as 
old as the modern town planning itself. Through these 


sociologists, environmentalists, lawyers and administrators among 
others. I suppose it simplifies the conversation as I discuss about six 
groups of specialists from various professional backgrounds. 

7 See Lynch, 1981. 
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years, however, sub disciplines of specialist planning 
have multiplied and have become ideologically stronger. 
Any attempt to return to generalist planning seems 
retrogressive. 

In the twenty-first century, new urbanists under the 
Congress for New Urbanism (CNU) have revived the 
debate. The debate, however, is limited to cities in 
Europe, North America, Australia, and recently, Asia. 
Latin America and mostly Africa have been mostly off 
the radar of the global urban discussion. In cases where 
the discussion crosses the Atlantic Ocean, it seems like 
salinity degrades it on the way, itis not the same. 

As peculiar as Africa might be, its cities are also 
evolving creatures of the urban family. They inhabit the 
very same planet. 

This is not another book on the popularly discussed 
urban miseries facing African cities. For more than half 
a century now, we have seen what it is like to urbanise 
rapidly under extreme poverty. We have realised the 
price we pay for lack of town planning. We have been 
studying the consequences of toxic politics and 
corruption on the development of cities. What we have 
not expressed with certainty, however, is how specialist 
planning is fragmenting and destroying African cities. 

In this book, I discuss the nature of specialist 
planning that various town planners practise across 
Africa. I discuss the destruction the planning causes on 
the liveability of cities. My contention is that the 
increasing specialist approach to town planning is 
destroying African cities ruthlessly turning them into 
dystopias. 

The biggest handicap of specialists in urban 
development is ideological loyalty, in extreme cases, 
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ideological —_ possessiveness. Specialists’ firm 
protectiveness of their ideologies even when the 
ideologies prove destructive to the liveability of cities is 
what is turning cities into dystopias. 

Town planning regulation in its focus on traditional 
zoning is promoting suburbanisation of entire cities. 
Modern traffic engineering’s focus on the efficiency of 
vehicular traffic flow is worsening the very same 
challenge of traffic congestion that it seeks to address. 
Modern and postmodern architecture’s innovation and 
creativity deluge is tuming cities into spatial 
hotchpotch. The twenty-first century urban 
environmentalism’s determination to bring nature into 
cities is being complicit in the destruction of the same 
environment it seeks to protect. Being loyal firmly to 
Marxism, the proposition of the ‘right to the city’ is 
worsening the same inequality that it is fighting across 
Africa. Cities have become battlegrounds for specialist 
ideologies. 

By failing to discuss candidly the destructive nature 
of specialist approaches to cities, African cities are being 
left to be third-rate.® Across Africa, municipal officials, 
town planners, and citizens are putting up with anything 
that developers and international ‘star’ consultants 
throw on the table. Because they have not established 


* Ideological possessiveness is when individuals or groups hold 
ethos of a certain ideology against all odds and push the ideology’s 
doctrine into everything. See Laurie Johnson’s 2019 book, 
Ideological Possession and the Rise of the New Right. 

* Currently, the debate has been limited to piecemeal planning 
which is an aberration from comprehensive generalist planning. 
Specialist planning however is a fully-fledged practice with fully 
established models in the respective specialities. 
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clarity and certainty on the town planning that is best 
for their cities. 

In this book, I try to bring the specialists into one 
room, virtually, and discuss their contentions and 
conflicts. Because having them literally in one room 
usually ends in ‘brass knuckles fights——mini-wars of 
domination and survival. 

So, specialists, I hope this book establishes a 
common ground towards holistic approaches to the 
development of cities. Generalist planners, I hope it 
sheds more light on the consequences of piecemeal 
planning for those moments when you address urban 
issues isolated from each other. For citizens, I hope you 
find more clarity on the price you pay for being lifetime 
guinea pigs of specialist urban experiments. In cases 
where specialists will ask for your consent to experiment 
with your neighbourhood, you will have a_ better 
understanding of the consequences. If they do not ask, 
well, your unsolicited objections will be better 
informed. 


URBANISATION 


A Brief History 


The past is never dead. It’s not even past. 
—William Faulkner'® 


CITIES ARE HISTORICAL creatures. To understand 
their present, their history is crucial. As I mentioned in 
the overture, the debate between specialist and 
generalist planning is as old as the modern town 
planning itself. It is worthy to explore how the debate 
emerged and how it has evolved over the years, at least 
briefly. 

I classify the history of urbanisation into three 
transitions."' There are many eras in urban history, I 
acknowledge. In this book, however, I identify the 





0 Fulkner, 1951; p. 85. 

" Previously, I had used the term revolutions as introduced by 
British archaeologist V. Gordon Childe. While revolutions in 
modern use are a metaphor that can be interpreted in many ways, 
I chose transition given that the periods were not sudden but 
periods of prolonged change. 
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three as major turning points to the course of cities and 
town planning as a profession. 


THE FIRST URBAN TRANSITION 


It is about six thousand years ago in Mesopotamia when 
the first urban transition occurred.” The early urban 
society had overcome the food supply challenge that 
was previously hindering the growth of population to 
create an urban condition.'* They had improved their 
transport system. 

They invented wheeled transport, forged road 
networks, and improved boats and sea navigation. The 
early urban society was now able to farm on land that 
needed wheeled transport to reach. As __ their 
settlements were now producing enough to feed the 
non-agricultural population, the urban condition 
emerged. So, wheeled transportation is regarded 
foundational to the the first urban transition. 
Eventually, urbanisation spread from Mesopotamia to 
the rest of the world following what Luc-Normand 
Tellier calls topodynamic corridors. 

During the first urban transition, urban population 
remained low, however—less than 5 percent of the 
total population.'* Harsh demographic phenomena that 
led to high mortality rates, such as disease outbreaks 
and poor sanitation, were prevalent. Early urban 


© This was during the Uruk period in Mesopotamia around 4300- 
3100B.C.E. when Uruk became the first city. 

'S See Tellier, 2009; p. 24. 

™ Tellier, 2009; p. 24. 
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dwellers continued building cities and_ city-states 
nonetheless.'® These are the medieval cities in Europe, 
ancient cities in Asia and pre-colonial cities in Africa. 

In West Africa, during the eleventh century, Arab 
visitors such as Al Bakri estimated Kumbi-Saleh, the 
capital of ancient Ghanian Empire to have over 15 000 
people. In Central Africa, Mbanza Kongo—the capital 
of Kingdom of Kongo—had a population that reached 
30 000 during the same period. In fifteenth century 
Southern Africa, Great Zimbabwe—the capital of 
Kingdom of Zimbabwe—had an estimated population 
of 18 000." 

In all this early urbanisation process, the first urban 
transition was an era of strong religious beliefs. It was 
an age of mysticism. The basis for developing urban 
settlements was the cosmic model, which arose from the 
theory of magical correspondences. Basing on_ this 
model, early urban dwellers believed their settlements 
should emulate the universe and the gods. They 
believed the emulation connected them to the vast 
forces of the universe, creating harmony with the 
cosmos." The cosmic model shaped the city as 
crystalline, a hierarchical and stable microcosm. The 
city’s parts fused together into an orderly whole. If 
cities changed, they only did so in a rhythmic order.'* 
China, mostly Hong Kong still practises Feng Shui, an 


'S In Egypt, urbanisation dates back to the pre-dynastic period 
¢.3500 B.C. In China, around 2000 B.C. while in Mesoamerica 
around 300 B.C. See Tellier, 2009. 

6 See Hull, 1976. 

” See Lynch, 1981, p. 81 

'8 Lynch, 1981, p. 83. 
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ancient Chinese geomancy that arose from the cosmic 
city model. 

Basing on the cosmic model, the first urban 
transition was an era of generalist planning. Every part 
of the city worked with each other coherently. Town 
planning nonetheless was not yet established as a 
profession as we know it now. City-level planning was a 
responsibility mainly of stonemasons, advisers of kings, 
heads of city-states, and military commanders. Locally, 
it was a responsibility of chiefs and household leaders. 
Security was a major concern in development of 
settlements yet approached in a_ generalist way. 
Development also included other characteristics that 
made up the city, accessibility within the city and 
neighbouring settlements, environmental sustainability, 
value of land, and a sense of community. 

If the first urban transition was an era of generalist 
planning, where did specialist planning came from? 


THE SECOND URBAN TRANSITION 


The first Industrial Revolution; Great  Britain’s 
economic miracle of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries was a turning point in urban history. 

Huge influx of people flocked to industrial cities 
and towns in search of employment. By overcrowding, 
sanitary conditions became a huge problem. Heavy 
pollution by factories led to various health pandemics. 
In 1854, cholera broke out in London. As _ living 
conditions of the working class further deteriorated 
leading to social revolts, reform in the way of living in 
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cities and towns led to the establishment of the town 
planning as a profession that we know today." 

Two schools of thought emerged with modem town 
planning: the socialist reformers and the specialist 
planners. To address the challenges of industrial cities, 
socialist reformers proposed a fresh start—creating new 
communities distinct from the existing industrial towns. 
Specialist planners, on the contrary, proposed to 
address the urban problems separate from each other, 
retrofitting existing cities. 


The Socialist Reformers 


Socialist reformers were generalist planners who 
regarded the city as a living organism. They believed 
communities should have an ideal size beyond which 
they will become pathological. By envisaging socio- 
economically diverse communities with internally high 
interdependence, they sought to promote cooperation 
rather than competitive struggle. This gave them the 
socialist badge. 

The socialist reformers, however, faced constant 
criticism from specialists. Specialists ridiculed them as 
“maids of all work.” As reformers who were socialist 
oriented, financial incapacity was a huge hindrance to 
their success.’ They did not secure enough funding for 





'8 Hence, modern town planning was remedial right from the 
beginning. See Steven Johnson’s 2006 book, The Ghost Map. 

* The introduction of Robert Owen by English novelist, Thomas 
Love Peacock. Quoted in Russell, 1934, p. 143. 

2 See Benevolo, 1963. 
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their socialist communities. Some of their projects 
failed mostly because of communitarianism. The most 
popularly known socialist reformer of the nineteenth 
century and most successful in his project is Ebenezer 
Howard, who developed the Garden City concept.” 
Robert Owen and Charles Fourier were some of the 
earliest ones. 


The Specialist Planners 


Specialist planners took their regard of the city directly 
from industrialisation—the city as a machine. 

To address the urban challenges — of 
industrialisation, specialist planners established a camp 
in town planning legislation. Most solutions of 
retrofitting existing industrial towns adopted technical 
and legalistic means of correcting the urban ills, sector- 
by-sector. Most important of these sectors were health 
and transport. This led to most important legislations of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, urban sanitary 
legislation. Up to now, town planning legislation has a 
specialist leaning. 

Specialists’ school of thought later influenced the 
works of French-Swiss architect, Le Corbusier on his 
Radiant City concept, characterising the city as a ‘living 
machine.’ The model of a city as a machine significantly 
influenced the urban planning of the twenty-first 


~ These were satellite towns as the concept combined advantages 
of the urban and advantages of the country to form more 
sustainable self-contained communities with various _ living 
preferences. 
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century as evidenced by traffic engineering standards, 
land subdivision, zoning and building codes. 

In the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
however, town planners were not so specialised. The 
planners who practised under European conservative 
leaders such as Emperor Napoleon HI and Otto von 
Bismarck were technocratic, delivering on the visions of 
the ruling class. They planned cities in a generalist 
approach, knowing a bit of everything. 

The same European town planning influenced 
colonies across Africa. Military civil engineers in 
colonial Africa were early practitioners of planning who 
developed military forts that later became colonial 
towns and cities. Later, administrators, architects, and 
town planners in colonial planning offices took over the 
planning role.” They had a generalist approach to 
planning. 


THE THIRD URBAN TRANSITION 


If there is one major event that led to the third urban 
transition, it is the end of the Second World War in 
1945. The post-war reconstruction gave a new breath of 
life to cities. Colonial countries began achieving their 
independence, unlocking rapid urbanisation that was 
restricted under colonial administrations. Postmodern 
condition gave way to the rise of many specialist 
disciplines as well as reviving Marxism after it had lost 
popularity with the decline of communist countries. 





33 Silva, 2015. 
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The post-World War II period was a new dawn; it was 
the age of specialists. 


Post-World War Il Reconstruction 


When WWII ended, several cities across Europe and 
North America had been razed to the ground. The 
cities needed reconstruction. It was also an opportunity 
for strategic repositioning of the cities—a new dawn 
had emerged.“ 

During this reconstruction period, town planners 
were few and several specialists were claiming a piece 
of the profession. One group of specialist that 
dominated the planning profession reinforced town 
planning as the physical planning and design of cities. 
So, the debate whether town planning was a science or 
an art became even more contentious. Mostly, the 
specialists regarded it as an extension of architecture 
and of civil engineering. 

As_ post-war specialists were mostly architect- 
planners and civil engineers, they increasingly became 
specialised in their respective fields. They abandoned 
the social dimension of town planning in favour of the 
physical dimension. Liveability of cities as a holistic 
aspiration lost to the attractiveness of specialist 
ideologies that were influenced by modernism. 

Few voices remained critical of the specialist 
approach to town planning in the post-war era. One of 
them was Raymond Unwin. He kept advocating for the 





* Larkham and Lilley, 2003; p. 183-205. 
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social dimension of town planning, the need for 
aestheticising urban life, “Not even the poor can live by 
bread alone,” he argued. 

The increasing specialist approach to town planning 
in the post-war era is demonstrated by the frustration 
expressed by England’s Ministry of Health while 
preparing the Greater London Plan.” In January 1944, 
the Ministry published a memo _— expressing 
disappointment on the Greater London Plan, itis worth 
quoting: 


It has become apparent that a number of local 
authorities’ engineers and surveyors both in big and 
small areas lack entirely the necessary imagination 
and foresight to prepare bold and comprehensive 
town reconstruction schemes. Their outlook appears 
to be mainly conditioned by consideration of drainage 
and roads. They understand little of the social and 
functional organisation of towns and have no 
appreciation of aesthetic considerations. Without 
expert guidance it is unlikely that these people will 
make best use of what powers are going to be 
available.” 


Regardless of the frustrations, specialist planning 
continued to dominate. Even Ebenezer Howard’s 
famous Garden City concept that had a generalist 
approach to planning was used in a specialist approach; 
promoting cheap housing and green environmentalism 





> Cited in Creese, 1967; p. 71. 

* During that time, Ministries of Health were responsible for town 
planning as urban sanitation was the major concern for cities. 

*” Memoramdum on ‘Greater London Plan,’ January 1944, HLG 
85/2. Cited in Larkham and Adams, 2011. 
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of the suburbs. In fact, the garden city idea deviated 
from its principles right from the first project— 
Letchworth. Le Corbusier’s Radiant City model 
dominated reconstruction projects; single-use blocks 
connected by — superhighways.? As _ specialist 
postmodern reconstruction failed dismally, town 
planning became a suspected and despised profession, 
a fragmented profession. 


The Postmodern Condition 


In the post-war era, the postmodern condition 
emerged. Its emergence was a result of three events. (i) 
Meta-narratives such as that of liberalism and Marxism 
had declined. (ii) There was a change in industrial 
structure from manufacturing to service industry that 
altered role of cities and the global economy. (iii) It was 
the technology age—the new information and 
communication technology changed the geographic 
boundaries and people’s interaction with global events 


8 Most of the criticism that the Garden City concept gets from 
very well-meaning scholars and practitioners is actually that of the 
deviations rather than the original principles. These deviations are 
witnessed from the beginning when Raymond Unwin one of the 
planners of Letchworth Garden City was at loggerheads with the 
company financing the project over deviation from the concept’s 
plan. Unwin went on to publish a book, Nothing Gained by 
Overcrowding. 

°° Nash, 1985; p. 99-112. 

%° The failure of New Town Movement in Britain is one of the 
evidence. See Anthony Alexander’s 2009 book, Britain’s New 
Towns. 
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significantly. Signs and images became dominant. 
Therefore, the basis of postmodern theory became 
rejection of four attributes: —meta-narratives, 
foundationalism, essentialism and teleology.*" 

By rejecting unifying metanarratives, postmodern 
theory reinforced the rise of specialists in town 
planning. Because metanarratives bring — several 
disciplines together to make a coherent narrative—the 
generalist approach. Rejecting essentialism and 
teleology also led to the rise of other specialists in the 
way they discussed urban development issues such as 
the ‘right to the city.’” 

By anti-essentialism postmodern theories argue 
that external circumstances determine how things are 
defined while by being anti-teleology history lost 
inherent purpose in town planning. By rejecting 
foundationalism,* the postmodern theory also informed 
postcolonial theory and the decolonisation agenda. 
Urban studies scholars in the global south started 
challenging the knowledge hegemony of the global 
north. They began to advocate for plurality and 
multiplicity of urban theories, which I discuss in the 
next event of the third urban revolution. 

The postmodern condition and postmodern theory 
also gave a second breath of life to Marxism. In the first 


*- Read more in Jean-Francois Lyotard’s 1984 book, The 
Postmodern Condition. 

*” Essentialism is the idea that everything has some kind of 
essence, typically understood as necessary and sufficient properties 
that make the thing what it is. Teleology being the idea that there 
is an inherent purpose to things 

°° Foundationalism is a notion that regards knowledge to be 
derived from a single source. 
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half of the twentieth century, Marxism had_ lost 
popularity. Revolutions had failed, class conflicts of 
poor getting poorer while the richer getting richer had 
not come about. Communism had lost popularity in the 
Soviet Union and in China under Mao.** So, the 
postmodern condition and postmodern theory made 
Marxism re-emergence possible.® Under postmodern 
theory, Marxist’s class conflict under capitalism was 
given a second breath of life. Relative poverty replaced 
Marxist’s absolute poverty. Eventually, inequality 
became an idea in a good currency that revived the 
class conflict prediction and ambitions for urban 
revolutions.” The postmodern condition of new media 
and information technologies further reinforced the 
prospects of urban revolutions. It became a strong tool 
where people relate to global events of revolutions 
differently from that of the early twentieth century. 
Now, Marxism ethos of ‘right to the city’ dominates 
urban development. 

The intensifying ideological warfare between 
socialism and capitalism in the post-war era has led 
town planners to commit to ideological loyalty and at 
worst ideological possessiveness. The liveability of cities 
seems to have taken a backseat. 

Ideological loyalty and possessiveness by specialist 
planners has created a peculiar situation. Town 





* French philosophers who proposed the postmodern theory such 
as Michel Foucault regarded Marxism to have been outdated. You 
can find a more detailed critique of Marxism in Jean Baudrillard’s 
1973 book, The Mirror of Production. 

© Some academics call Marxism under the postmodern condition 
neo-Marxism. 

3° Detmer, 2003; Hicks, 2004. 
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planners have regulatory oversight over the city’s 
various conflicting interests. They have an obligation to 
rationalise interests of various groups that form the city. 
Now, with their varying and conflicting specialist 
ideologies, they also need to be regulated. So, who will 
regulate the regulators now? 


The End of Colonialism 


Following the end of WWII, European colonies began 
to fight for their independence. As I alluded earlier, 
colonial administrations — restricted — rural-urban 
migration. Because of these restrictions, the urban 
population in colonial countries was around 18 percent 
in the 1950s. This was when in European and North 
American countries more than half of the population 
was urban already. Rapid urbanisation coupled with 
poorly performing economies led to various urban 
challenges that scholars and town planners use to 
except urbanisation in developing countries. 
Postcolonial governments began to correct the ills 
of the colonial era—the decolonisation agenda that 
spanned from architecture to urban economics. From 
this, postcolonial theory emerged, challenging the 
traditional geographies of knowledge and urban 
discourse. The postcolonial theory combined with the 
postmodern ethos of anti-foundationalism led to the 
emergence of a new group of specialists dominant 
mostly in academia. These are specialists who are 
challenging the Western knowledge hegemony on 
urban development. They are seeking plurality and 
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multiplicity in the conceptualisation of cities and 
urbanisation. Just as other specialist approaches, their 
speciality has consequences for the evolution of African 
cities. 


SOUTHERN URBANISM 


The (non) Exceptionality of Urbanism in Africa 


Slum, semi-slum, super-slum- to this has come the 
evolution of cities. 
— Patrick Geddes 


AFRICA, ‘THE LAST frontier for development’. 
Following the 2008/09 Global Financial Crisis, a 
positive economic growth characterised most African 
economies. The Economist magazine took only a 
decade to revise its stance on Africa—from “The 
hopeless continent” in 2000 to “The hopeful 
continent” in 2011.% Three years later—in 2013—the 
magazine regarded the continent, “the world’s fastest 
growing,” 

Across Africa, the economic narrative is taking a 
positive trajectory. The urban development one, 


however, is lagging behind. 


7 The Economist, 2000. 
3 The Economist, 2011. 
3° The Economist, 2013. 
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Delayed by European colonialism, Africa is 
urbanising rapidly at a period and circumstance 
different from that of the nineteenth and first half of 
the twentieth century. The twenty-first century is an 
era of globalised financial system, an age of democratic 
societies, a rise in consciousness and effects of climate 
change, advanced technological development. It is a 
postmodern era. All these phenomena change the 
urbanisation process significantly. 

Adding to these phenomena, however, a new wave 
of scholarship has emerged, rooted deeply in the 
geopolitics of urbanisation. This scholarship has 
become a speciality in defining and understanding 
urbanisation in Africa and largely the global south. 

The scholarship’s main thesis is that urbanisation in 
Africa and broadly, the global south is exceptional from 
that of the global north; therefore, there is a need for 
new lenses to conceptualise it.” Some of the 
exceptionalities the scholarship highlight include the 
urbanisation without economic growth, extreme 
poverty and informality, and government inertia. By 
these, concepts of African urbanism and_ broadly, 
southern urbanism have emerged. 

I classify the scholarship into two: (i) scholarship of 
urban apocalypse and (ii) proposition for southern 
urbanism theory. Other than being poetry of urban 
decay, the scholarship of urban apocalypse regards the 
future of African cities to be “doomed.” Proposition 
for Southern urbanism; on the contrary, seeks to 





4 Parnell, 2012; Parnell and Oldfield, 2014. 
“ Scholars of apocalypse are mostly internationals who have found 
lately about the state of African cities. 
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redefine the concept of ‘cityness’ from a global south 
perspective. 

In their well-intentioned, yet specialist efforts to 
understand and define urbanisation in Africa, the two 
classes of scholarship seldom realise their contributions 
to the fragmentation of cities across Africa. Before 
exploring such contributions however, it is worthy to 
understand first the suppositions and perhaps the 
shortcomings of the scholarship’s basis. 


THE URBAN ‘APOCALYPSE’ NARRATIVE 


The Coming Anarchy; the 1994 article by an American 
journalist, Robert D. Kaplan was perhaps the extreme 
description of the squalor state of society in West 
African cities. He regarded West Africa to be most 
tellingly the evidence to the destruction of social fabric 
by resource scarcity, rampant crime, overpopulation 
and diseases.” 

In the twenty-first century, many international 
urban studies scholars still share Kaplan’s sentiments of 
urban apocalypse. Lagos, as the largest city in Africa, is 
more often than not the scholars’ main reference. 
Kaplan described Lagos as “the cliché par excellence of 
Third World urban dysfunction.”“* Dutch architect, 
Rem Koolhaas on his first visit to Lagos, regarded it, 
“the terminal condition of urbanisation.“ Urban 


“ See Kaplan, 1994. 

S Kaplan, 1994; p.9. 

“ Koolhaas and the Harvard Design School Project on the City, 
2000. 
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studies scholar, Mike Davis came under spotlight for 
his anti-urban thesis of cities in the twenty-first century 
as the title of his book sums it up, Planet of Slums. 

The descriptions of the squalor state of African 
cities by international urban scholars might not be 
blown out of proportion—at least entirely. Neither are 
they unique to Africa, however. In the late nineteenth 
century Europe, such descriptions of industrial cities 
were also common and influential in raising a sense of 
urgency to governments. Kaplan’s article, for example, 
reads very much like The Bitter Cry of Outcast London, 
an 1883 publication that describes the lives of the poor 
in Victorian English cities.” In the American context 
that is an equivalent of Jacob Riis’s 1890 book, How the 
Other Half Lives, describing the lives of the poor in 
nineteenth century New York City.“ 

The poetry of urban decay of African cities differs 
from nineteenth century Europe, however. During the 
rapid urbanisation of Europe, urbanisation accounts 
were descriptive merely of the past and present. In 
Africa, on the contrary, the accounts are so projective 
and so conclusive. Almost every scholarly work or policy 
document on urbanisation in Africa you find usually 
begins with such projections, the size of the population 
that will be living in African cities in the next thirty to 
fifty years. The projections are usually followed by how 





*® In Paris, Louis Chevalier’s study of crime and poverty in the 
nineteenth century, while so controversial was also influential in 
Paris’s subsequent urban reforms. See Mearns and Preston, 1883 
and Chevalier, 1973. 

4® See Riis, 1890. 
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disastrous that will be.” To use William Holly Whyte’s 
aphorism, the authoritativeness of these precise 
projections seems as if “computer technology is now 
equipped with a previously withheld gift of prophesy.” 
On a continent where data is usually unavailable and 
when available is unreliable, the projections of urban 
population growth in Africa leave a lot to be desired.® 

The apocalyptic extrapolations of African cities 
devoid of global historical comparisons have led to 
scholars and policymakers dabble into premature 
conclusions on future of African cities mostly as 
‘terminal.”° Distinguishing African cities from cities of 
the global north, urban studies scholarship tend to paint 
cities in black and white when many shades of grey 
apply best. The historical urban evolution of northern 
cities is mostly out of the picture. Some regard 
comparing nineteenth century Europe to the current 
state of African cities to be linear.°! 





“’ These projections as problematic for directing public policy as 
they may be, they have also increased a sense of urgency to 
policymakers who did not prioritise urban issues. This includes the 
shrinking financing of urban development in the age of many ideas 
in good currency. 

“ Examples are the predictions of Paul Ehrlich in his 1968 alarmist 
book, The Population Bomb predicting worldwide famine by 1970s 
due to overpopulation, which did not happen. See also Whyte’s 
observation of American post-war predictions that did not 
materialise. Whyte, 1970. 

* Deborah Potts raised scepticism on the rapid urbanisation rates 
attributed to Africa as she gave the example of Kinshasa the third 
largest city in Africa whose last population census was conducted 
in 1976 yet its population projections are held with high regard. 
See Potts, 2012. 

5° See Davis, 2005. 

5! See Roy, 2009. 
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Cities do not follow exactly similar trajectories of 
development, obviously. However, urban challenges 
and prosperities exist, that are associated with certain 
stages of evolution of cities. They are the characteristics 
that need to be compared in their usage to except 
urbanisation in the global south from the global north. 

I ought to mention, by comparing Europe’s 
nineteenth and twentieth century’s urban challenges to 
Africa’s twenty-first century challenges I do not intend 
to condone the inertia of African governments and 
cities. Neither do I seek to turn such diversity into 
linearity. Rather, I seek to promote fairness in global 
north-south comparisons, because lack of it has led to 
premature conclusions on the future of African cities. If 
anything, the comparisons also challenge African cities’ 
slacking as if the global north’s urban success came on a 
silver platter. 


Rapid Urbanisation 


The rapidness of urbanisation in Africa is a well- 
acknowledged trend. The global south has the fastest 
growing urban population in the twenty-first century, 
with China and India being regarded ‘hyper-urbanising’ 
countries. These trends of rapidity and scale are used to 
distinguish the global south from their northern 
counterparts whose urbanisation rate peaked in the 
nineteenth and first half of the twentieth century. 
Comparing the current rate of urbanisation in Africa to 
the current for northern cities, it tempts one to regard 
the rapid urbanisation uniquely African. 
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The uniqueness is not much so, however. In 
nineteenth century Europe and North America, rapid 
urbanisation was also common — at a different scale, 
however. Urban population growths of 400 or 500 
percent were not uncommon.” For example, Britain’s 
port city, Liverpool, tripled its population between 
1830 and 1873. London, between 1801 and 1901, grew 
from 900 000 to over 4.5 million? In France, Paris 
grew fivefold between 1801 and 1901 from 500 000 to 
over 2.5 million. Regardless of these historical trends, 
urbanisation in the global south is regarded as ‘runaway’ 
for its huge scale‘ Usually, this regard misleads 
policymaking and squanders the possibility of drawing 
lessons from the nineteenth and twentieth century. To 
regard rapid urbanisation a uniquely southern 
phenomenon without consideration of _ historical 
evolutions is to risk making ill-informed conclusions on 
the future of cities in the global south. 


Urbanisation without Economic Growth 


In the twenty-first century, most economists regard the 
relationship between urbanisation and economic 
growth to be automatic. This regard arose from rapid 
urbanisation during the industrial revolution in the late 
nineteenth century. The mainstreaming of this notion 
has led to urbanisation without economic growth 


® See Vaughan, 1843; pp. 1, 90-91. 

53 Lees and Lees, 1976. 

54 Most of the statistics have been accumulated from Mitchell and 
Deane, 1962; p. 24-27; Chevalier, 1973, Mayhew, 1985. 
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phenomenon in Africa and largely the global south to 
be regarded as an exception. 

Scholars and policymakers also regard urbanisation 
in Africa to be contrary to the orthodox economic 
models that assert a reversal of migration from the 
countryside during economic recession.” For example, 
during recessions in the 1980s and 1990s, when real 
wages declined across Africa, when unemployment 
soared and economies contracted by 2 to 5 percent, 
economists expected a decline in rural to urban 
migration. Instead, annual urbanisation rate in most 
African countries kept ranging from 4 to 8 percent. 
This continued urban in-migration during economic 
recessions was considered uniquely of developing 
countries. In 1990, an economist, Nigel Harris wrote: 


It appears that for low-income countries, a significant 
fall in urban incomes may not necessarily produce in 
short-term decline in rural-urban migration.” 


To regard this migration trend as uniquely African or 
third world is problematic. It ignores the demographic 
trends that occurred during nineteenth and twentieth 
century Europe. Throughout the history of 
urbanisation, globally, rural to urban migration was 
always large in phases of prosperity and even larger in 





55 Davis, 2005. 

°° Other than the removal of colonial restrictions on rural to urban 
migration, the migration trends were also influenced by civil wars 
such as in Algeria and Angola, droughts in Southern Africa and 
worsened by the Structural Adjustment Programmes (SAPs) that 
weakened governments and deregulated the agriculture industry. 
7 Harris, 1990; p. 21-22. 
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recessions.*> For example, during Britain’s Great 


Depression of the 1870s and 1880s when cheap 
American and Russian grain imports reduced the prices 
of Britain’s cereals leading to increase in 
unemployment, rural to urban migration soared. 
Statistician, Thomas Hardy characterised the migration 
trends as “the tendency of the rural population towards 
the large towns being really the tendency of water to 
flow uphill when forced by machinery.” This trend 
stems from the margin that exists constantly between 
rural poverty and urban poverty where rural poverty is 
not any better. Whenever the demographic 
phenomenon superseded economic, this trend always 
emerged, creating a population a supernumerary 
population in cities. Again, there is more to the 
exceptionality. 

The scholarship on ‘southern — urbanism’ 
exceptionality regards the disconnect between labour 
and capital to be a distinguishing characteristic of 
southern cities. For example, Seth Schindler, 
characterising southern urbanism, asserts that southern 
cities prioritise territorial transformation rather than 
improvement of their urban populations. He argues, 
transforming peasants migrating to cities into 
disciplined workers was the “raison d’étre” during the 
industrial revolution in Europe.” This regard was not 
always the case, however. Louis Chevalier’s account of 
migration trends during the last half of the nineteenth 
century in Paris debunks this exceptionality: 


8 Quoted in Williams, 1972; p. 113. 
® Schindler, 2017; p. 53. 
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At all times, there was an influx into the capital of 
people from outside it... Only a small part of this 
immigration became fully integrated in the city... A 
high proportion of the immigrants remained nomads, 
and were known as such, or settled in inferior 
occupations and inferior districts on the margin of the 
capital and its business and civilisation. 


This was the reconstruction period in Paris when its 
leadership, Emperor Napoleon II, focused less on 
transforming the population. Parisian working-class was 
not getting much attention; suicide rates were high 
among the working class so much so Paris was once 
regarded “the murder capital of the world.”® The 
affairs of the working class gained attention with the 
formation of the Intemational Workingmen’s 
Association (IWMA) in 1864, which also extended to 
Britain.” In France, the concerns of workers gained 
even more attention following the downfall of the 
emperor in 1871 during the Franco-Prussian War. 
Before then, Emperor Napoleon [I and _ his 
government were invested highly in _ territorial 
transformation. They were creating beauty and luxury 





® Chevalier, 1973; pp. 217-218 

*! See Chevalier, 1973; pp. 282-291. 

® See Onslow Yorke’s 1872 book, Secret History of The 
International. 

6 This is the period when town planner, Baron Haussmann under 
the guidance of Emperor Napoleon II transformed Paris into the 
city that people love today. See Kirkland’s 2013 book, Paris 
Reborn. For England’s industrial cities see Hunt’s 2005 book, 
Building Jerusalem and Mayhew’s 1985 book, London Labour and 
the London Poor. You can also read Charles Booth’s series, Life 
and Labour of the People in London. 
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of new theatres, palaces, new churches and luxurious 
shopping galleries in affluent districts. They were 
transforming the dilapidated neighbourhoods of Paris. 
As Balzac reported, “Paris would be Venice ten times 
over today. Meanwhile, pressing problems of slums 
and sewers that affected the working class and rural 
migrants on the fringes of the capital were not 
addressed as much.® Now, to regard the same pattern 
in southern cities distinctively different from the global 
north’s evolution is problematic. It is a misreading of 
history that eventually misinforms African policymakers 
on urban transformation. In the geographic 
differentiation of the global north from the global 
south, the difference between effects of industrial 
capitalism and of late capitalism on rapid urbanisation 
are rarely explored. 

Adding to this exceptionality is the increasing 
popularisation of cities as “engines of economic growth.’ 
As much as the popularisation is pushing for the 
prosperity of cities, this higher regard of the economic 
role of cities over demographic was not always so. 
When cities of the global north were evolving during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, demographic 
phenomenon had a higher regard. It was so because 
demographic factors such as death rates, mortality rates 
were very high. Their decline contributed significantly 
to the increase in urbanisation. 





* Balzac, Honore de, quoted in Lees and Lees, 1976, p.138. 

© In this transformation, the government spent hundreds of 
millions on developments that were to increase the city’s capital 
and buildings that subsequently generated public revenue and for 
public use. 
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Now, cities in the global south are urbanising 
rapidly, yet economic facts have more weight than 
demographic, a reversal of the hierarchy during the 
early years of rapid urbanisation in the global north. 
Demography has taken the backseat as neoliberal 
economics lead the urbanisation debate, preaching 
about the economic prosperity of cities or lack of it.© 
Such regard also seldom recognises that urbanising 
rapidly in the twenty-first century an era of 
postmodernity and ‘late capitalism’ has nuanced 
differences from that of the nineteenth century and 
early twentieth century, an era of modemity and 
industrial capitalism. As a result, urbanisation 
exceptionality has become only that of generalised 
geography rather than of chronology of economic 
systems. However, Louis Chevalier’s characterisation of 
rapid urbanisation in Europe in the late nineteenth 
century notes the risk of economic trend without 
demographic trends: 


A demography concerned only with changes in the 
composition of a population would be useless; an 
economics taking within its purview only the 
production, exchange and consumption of goods, 
with man entering the cycle merely as one thing 
among other things, would be unrealistic.” 


Given the consequences caused by economic crises, 
urban studies scholarship and policymaking _ is 


% This reversal can be attributed to the advancement of capitalism 
that has turned the regard of cities as mere market place for labour 
and capital. 

& Chevalier, 1973. 
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overlooking the demographic phenomena. Even studies 
on demographic trends are based on economic 
documentation. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century however, 
demographic factors such as the decline in death rates 
and infant mortality influenced significantly the rapid 
urban population growth in Paris and in English cities. 
Economic phenomena only gained higher regard as the 
demographic phenomenon declined. 

While economic growth influences demographic 
trends, demographic trends can also be independent 
from the economic. The inability of European cities to 
absorb rapid urban population in the nineteenth 
century created a supernumerary population; it pushed 
the working class to criminal conditions and made them 
worse off. 

The portrayal of the relationship between 
urbanisation and economic growth as automatic omits 
the history of urbanisation. It risks misleading 
policymakers on urban development to make punitive 
measures that push urban development off the cliff. 


The Wretchedness of Cities 


The extent of extreme poverty, rampant crime and 
violence, informality in housing and economy are 
attributes that scholars of urban apocalypse use to 
except urbanisation in southern cities. A significant 





6 Tvan Turok and Sean Fox also raise scepticism of this narrative of 
automatic economic prosperity when a country urbanises. See Fox, 
2014 and Turok, 2014. 
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number of urban dwellers in Africa live in extreme 
poverty, a state also associated with high crime levels 
out of high inequalities. Across the African continent, 
housing sector still has a significant level of informality, 
the informality that Mike Davis call Planet of Slums, the 
title of his alarming book. Davis regards peripheral 
settlements of the Third World to be human dumps 
where when combined, urban waste and unwanted 
immigrants form “garbage slums.” 

Africa’s economic sector is predominantly informal, 
and the small size of the formal economy has also led to 
high unemployment levels.” Scholars regard informal 
survivalism the new primary mode of livelihood in most 
cities of the global south. They highlight the conflict 
between the rationality of governing and rationality of 
survival, formal institutions and individuals versus the 
informal.” This high level of informality has led to the 
rise of poetry of urban decay on African cities; the fate 
of urbanisation in Africa as terminal. As we found 
earlier in Louis Chevalier’s accounts of nineteenth 
century Paris, these phenomena are not uniquely global 
south as scholars regard them. 

Informality was also prevalent in European and 
American cities in the nineteenth and first half of the 
twentieth century. Housing in the form of lodging 
houses and overcrowded tenements were slums.” 





® Davis, 2005; p. 47. 

The phrase ‘informal economy’ gained prominence in African 
urban studies in the mid-1970s with Keith Hart usually credited 
for popularising it in Ghana referring to Accra’s economy. 

7 Khan and Riskin, 2001; p. 40. 

® Tn Paris and London for example, regardless of the housing’s 
filthiness in the nineteenth century, it was so expensive. A family 
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Patrick Geddes sums up best the housing situation in 
the nineteenth and twentieth century; “Slum, semi- 
slum, super-slum, to this has come the evolution of 
cities."* Even the upper-class housing was pretty 
much, super-slums. 

This informality was also clear in the economy of 
European cities even during the peak of 
industrialisation. Streets of London in the mid- 
nineteenth century comprised of pedlars, artisans, 
labourers.“ London’s underclass that formed its 
informal economy in 1854 was over 100 000 of the city’s 
population of 2.5 million. As Henry Mayhew puts it into 
perspective, if London’s underclass were to break off 
and form own city, it would have been the fifth largest 
in England.” In transport, London served initially by 
short-stage coaches whose description resembled much 
of twenty-first century informal transport in Africa; 
dingy, dirty, rude drivers and high charges. Even the 
omnibuses that replaced short-stage coaches also 
encountered problems resembling current Africa’s 
informal transport. They were characterised by reckless 
driving, racing each another, driving into each other, 
squabbles and loitering.® As late as the 1950s, William 
Whyte’s accounts of street trading in New York have 


paid 10 francs a month to get into a lodging house where it 
crowded into a room, only 8 square feet large, comprising of a 
ram-shackle bed. See the Nouveaux tableaux de Paris Report, 
1828. Also, Mayhew, 1985. 

3 Quoted in Mumford, 1968; p. 464. 

74 See Sheppard, 1971; p. 353-362. 

7 See Mayhew, 1985. 

The efficient institutional reforms regarding transport was a 
major factor behind organised transport in London, see Mayhew, 
1985. 
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similarities with street trading in most African cities of 
the twenty-first century; the cat and mouse game that is 
played by the street traders with the police.” 

Cities across Europe also had excessive levels of 
crime and violence because of extreme poverty among 
the lower-working class and immigrants. Beggary, 
destitution, mental illness and suicides were pandemics 
during rapid urbanisation in the nineteenth century. 
Characterising Paris in the 1870s Louis Chevalier 
wrote: 


40 000 rogues, 15 000 petty thieves, 10 000 burglars 
and 40 000 ingenuous females living at someone 
else’s expense add up to some 110 to 120 000 
persons who are a great handicap to efficient 
administration. If the population of Paris consists of 
some 1 200 000 souls, you can see that 120 000 
crooks account for a ratio of one villain to 10 honest 
folks. 


In this period, Chevalier noted a large part of the 
population in Paris that remained unemployed, in 
extreme poverty and destitution regardless of economic 
growth.” The working class was subjected to 
permanent hunger.” Because poverty and informality 
have been stages that cities go through in their 
evolution process broadly as countries develop. 





7 See Whyte, 1988; p. 26-32. 

78 Chevalier, 1973. 

Proud, 1843; p. 435. 

°° For detailed accounts of hunger and destitution in Paris, See 
Chevalier, 1973; p. 265-268. 
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Inertia, Corruption and Financial Incapacity 


Inertia as the response of governments to urban 
challenges is a characteristic shared by most African 
countries. It has also become a characteristic used to 
except urbanisation in Africa. Urban studies scholars 
use this inertia and financial incapacity of countries of 
the global south to seal their exceptionality from the 
global north. 

Cities of the global north, however, also had periods 
of inertia and rampant corruption. Overcoming them 
was a major reason they prospered from the urban 
challenges they faced. 

Poor service delivery that is now evident in African 
cities also characterised early years of major cities 
around Europe and North America. Institutions were 
not yet well established and competent enough to deal 
with rapid urbanisation. In the 1830s, for example, 
London alone had three hundred _ planning 
commissions to deal with various urban service delivery 
issues. Their dismal performance, however, discredited 
them. During the tenure of the three hundred planning 
commissions, London’s streets were filthy, full of 
indiscriminate garbage dumps, overflowing cesspool 
and open sewers.*! Eventually, in 1835, when a newly 
elected administration came in, it replaced the 
commissions. Challenges continued to exist, however, 
leading to the 1854 Broad Street cholera outbreak. 
Describing local government of England in 1883, M. D. 
Chalmers wrote; “Local Government in this country 


5! See, Johnson, 2006. 
® Benevolo, 1963. 
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may be fitly described as consisting of a chaos of areas, 
a chaos of authorities, and a chaos of rates.”**? No 
coordination existed among local authorities themselves 
during the time. 

In the first half of the twentieth century, corruption 
and poor governance was still ravaging the 
administration of New York City, the type of poor 
governance and corruption that is now dominant in 
African cities. In his book, The Power Broker, Robert A. 
Caro describes how rampant the corruption was during 
the declining years of Tammany Hall, a_ political 
machine for democrats, which dominated New York 
from 1854 to 1934. Political leaders siphoned hundreds 
of thousands of federal funds into officials’ accounts, 
solicited millions of dollars from business clients of the 
city, and conducted raids in neighbourhoods. They 
embezzled federal relief payments by creating ghost 
recipients to pamper their political power. To get a job 
in federal projects, applicants had to be cleared by the 
political party.* Historian, Andrew D. White sums up 
best the state of cities administration in the United 
States in early twentieth century: 


With few exceptions, the city governments of the 
United States are the worst in Christendom—the 
most expensive, the most inefficient, and the most 
corrupt. 





53 Chalmers, 1883; p. 17. 
54 See Caro, 1974; p. 323-346. 
*° Quoted in Caro, 1974; p.60. 
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Regardless of such historical experiences, such poor 
urban governance is now regarded uniquely African, 
uniquely global south. 

Looking at earlier years of Paris, for example, King 
Louis XV, who reigned in the eighteenth century, 
played so much toxic politics in disregard of cities. The 
inertia and squalor state of Paris frustrated Frangois- 
Marie Arouet popularly known as Voltaire. After 
publishing an ambitious essay, On the Beautification of 
Paris,® Voltaire fell out of favour with the King’s 
mistress, Madame de Pompadour. In her book, Paris 
Reborn, Stephane Kirkland quoted the relief that King 
Louis XV expressed while approving Voltaire’s exit visa 
to Berlin, “that will make one madman less in the 
Kingdom.”*’ Three years later, the king’s head was 
chopped off and put up on a spike, it was the French 
Revolution. So, the Paris that people celebrate today 
did not start all rosy; it evolved gradually over the 
centuries. 

In their early years, cities in the global north were 
also financially constrained to address urban challenges 
and implement their ambitions. After the Great Fire of 
London, King Charles Hl couldn’t implement his ideal 
plan designed by Sir Christopher Wren which sort to 
rival Paris in Baroque magnificence of grand 
boulevards. This was after the war with the Dutch they 
could not even afford legal battles with London’s 
wealthy merchants and aldermen on taking their land in 
rebuilding. The total cost of London fire was about £10 


6 Voltaire, 1827; p. 43. 
57 Maynard, 1867. Cited in Kirkland, 2013; p. 17. 
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000 when London’s annual income was only £12 000. It 
was a mammoth task. 

It took London an entire century to evolve from the 
squalor state of the nineteenth century during 
industrial revolution to become a stable city with clean 
water and good sanitation. Puzzling however is that just 
fifty years into rapid urbanisation, the urban apocalypse 
narrative on Africa was already popularised; 
international urban studies scholarship was concluding 
already on the fate of African cities as doomed. It is 
curious. 


TOWARDS SOUTHERN URBANISM 


The scholarship of African urban apocalypse has its 
match, however—the proposition for southern 
urbanism combined with the postcolonial scholarship. 
This scholarship is seeking to redefine the concept of 
‘cityness.’ It seeks to correct the imbalances of colonial 
legacies such as racial segregation. The scholarship is 
rebutting the urban apocalypse narrative on African 
cities by projecting positivity of African urbanisation 
pains.** In doing so, sometimes the scholarship dabbles 
into the romanticism of the squalor state of African 
cities, glorifying informality and survivalism. Urban 
studies scholar, A. M Simone, for example, identifies 
what he calls ‘black urbanism’ an effort to distinguish 
current urbanisation in Africa from its colonial past.® 


8 See Simone, 2010; p. 314-316. 
59 Simone, 2004; p. 3; 268 
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Driven by the postmodemism principle of anti- 
foundationalism, postcolonial urban scholarship is 
borrowing the counter-discourse agenda from arts 
fields such as film, art and photography.*° Now, it has 
evolved into theorisation of urbanisation in the global 
south—southern urbanism. 

On February 3, 2018, an intensive three days of 
conferencing ended with an inconclusive debate, “Do 
we need one theory of southern urbanism or many?”*! 
The African Centre for Cities International Urban 
Conference held at the University of Cape Town was 
one of the key events to advance understanding 
urbanisation from a southern perspective. 

The propositions on the need for southern 
urbanism theory are so many and diverse. Consensus 
has not been well established on how to advance the 
southern urbanism agenda precisely.” With such 
diversity however, the common arguments that cut 
across are post-coloniality, socio-spatial inequality, 
informality, and ‘new geographies of connectivity, 
peripheralisation, and the fluidity of southern urban 
population. Proponents of southern urban theory agree 
unequivocally for the need of a new framework to 
understand the ‘new’ realities of southern cities in the 
twenty-first century.” 

The counter-discourse agenda in southern urban 
studies has led to assertions that northern theories can 


°° See Neugi wa Thiong’o, 1986. 

*t Remarks by anthropologist, Teresa Caldeira during the closing 
plenary session of the conference. 

® These debates are summed up best in a Routledge handbook 
edited by Parnell and Oldfield, 2014. 

*8 See Parnell and Robinson, 2012; Roy, 2009. 
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be ‘provincialized’ for ‘failing’ to apply in the global 
south. In extension, scholars such as Ananya Roy call 
for the ‘worlding’ of southern urbanism theory.” As a 
current rapidly urbanising region, scholars on southern 
urbanism argue that urbanisation in the south is 
powerful enough to conceptualise cities of the world, 
including those of the north. This proposition has 
become so radical to the extent of even proposing new 
linearity and knowledge hegemony, the very linearity 
and hegemony that the scholarship is challenging. For 
example, in her book, Ordinary Cities, Jennifer 
Robinson, supposes that the future of the global north 
is emerging in cities in the global south.” In their book, 
Theory from the South, anthropologists, Jean Comaroff 
and John L. Comaroff argue that it is Europe that is 
now learning from Africa.” Rem Koolhaas in his later 
observation on African cities regards Lagos a model of 
all future cities. He regards western cities to be the 
ones catching up with Lagos rather than the other way 
around.” 

In this development of new linearity and hegemony 
of knowledge, the urban evolution process that cities go 
through globally is mostly out of the picture. By 
disregarding the historical evolution of cities in the 
north as merely linear, proponents of southern 
urbanism risk falling into a historiographical trap that 
undermine their efforts. Such history is fundamental to 
current evolution of southern cities. Earlier in this 





* Chakrabarty, 2000. 

*® See Roy, 2009. 

86 Robinson, 2006. 

* Comaroff and Comaroff, 2011. 

*6 Koolhaus and Cleijne, 2001; p. 652-3. 
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chapter, global comparisons of urban evolution process 
have debunked supposed exceptions on urbanisation in 
the global south. 

To dismiss the notion that southern cities are 
reproducing urbanisation of nineteenth century Europe 
while simultaneously asserting that the future of 
northern cities is emerging in cities of the global south 
proves fallacious and ideologically charged. Cities go 
through an urban evolution process and every stage of 
the evolution has its pains and gains. Cities of the global 
north and of the global south are at different stages of 
urban evolution, evidently, as everyone agrees, virtually, 
that rapid urbanisation in Africa for example was 
delayed by colonial restrictions. 

In this evolution process, cities also go through 
many stages of urban decline. The declines, however, 
do not mean a city at an advanced stage of urban 
evolution is now at same stage with that of a developing 
city experiencing related urban pains. For example, 
London and other European cities are facing significant 
housing crises. These crises, however, differ from 
housing crises that most cities in the global south are 
experiencing, the same way they differ from Europe’s 
nineteenth century housing crises.” 


* Most European cities such as Berlin, Amsterdam, and London 
are facing challenges of matured housing markets that are creating 
housing bubbles. As global cities, investment companies and 
foreign citizens are putting their money into European property 
markets as safe havens. They are also top tourist destinations 
leading to increase in rents and housing costs. London’s housing 
crisis is further worsened by the restrictions put on urban 
development after the dismal failure of post-war new towns. 
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The quest for theorisation of southern urbanism has 
gained significant intellectual ground, but the 
application into practice has not materialised. Without 
identifying the deficiencies of northern urban theories 
that deserve an alternative, the southern urbanism 
scholarship risks creating theoretical binaries on 
urbanism. The rapid urbanisation under modernism 
and industrial capitalism that cities of the global north 
experienced has nuanced differences from rapid 
urbanisation under the postmodernism and ‘late 
capitalism’ era that cities of the global south are going 
through. 

In distinguishing urbanisation trends, terms of 
chronology of economic systems are more serviceable 
than geographic terms. Otherwise if we are to theorise 
urbanism in geographic terms the way we are doing 
global south and global north, we will be compelled to 
also differentiate urbanism of North America from that 
of Europe. As much as we bundle them together as 
‘Western urbanism, the two continents urbanised in a 
way distinctly different from each other. The 
geographic theorisation will lead to American urbanism, 
European urbanism, Asian urbanism and the list will go 
on. 

Omitting the global historical urbanisation process 
in the study of African cities has weakened the basis of 
scholarship of urban apocalypse and of the proposition 
for southern urbanism theory. The postcolonial 
movement in its single-minded quest for decolonisation 
of African cities has become stagnant and, sometimes, 
retrogressive. If these were the only consequential 
problems, however, we would all go to sleep peacefully, 
unfortunately not. 
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FRAGMENTING THE CITY 


Urban studies scholarship in its well-intentioned efforts 
to define and clarify the exceptionality of urbanism in 
Africa is instead casting more obscurity on the 
urbanisation process. African governments and cities as 
a result are intervening punitively and irrationally into 
urban development. Their interventions are putting 
scarce resources to waste, creating devastating urban 
forms and destroying the livelihoods of African urban 
societies, 

The interventions are attributable partly to efforts 
to debunk the undesirable exceptionality label attached 
to African cities. In other cases, the label is used to 
justify irrational urban interventions. 

Proponents of southern urbanism and scholars of 
urban apocalypse, however, seldom become 
responsible of the consequences. It is easy to do so as it 
seems no clearly established correlation exists between 
their intellectual suppositions and the irrational urban 
development interventions of governments. Such a 
correlation exists, however. So, it is worthy to explore 
the contributions to the destruction of cities across 
Africa. 


The Anti-Urban Policies 


I cannot overstate the urban apocalypse — that 
international urban studies scholarship popularises 
about Africa. In policies and literature on urbanisation, 
‘urbanisation without economic growth’ narrative has 
become pretty much synonymous with African cities. 
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Although this narrative is not uniquely African—as 
evidenced earlier in this chapter—it is influencing 
highly the urban policies of national governments and 
cities. 

Now, across Africa, policymakers cringe to the 
apocalyptic urbanisation projections. They regard rapid 
urbanisation to worsen the state of cities, economy and 
fuelling civil unrest. So, African governments are 
adopting initiatives that seek to discourage rural-urban 
migration. | Well-intentioned town planners and 
policymakers even exist across the African continent as 
a result who believe that solutions to Africa’s urban 
problems lie in developing rural areas and 
decentralising urban services to rural areas. This is the 
reason growth pole policies were so popular in the early 
years of the postcolonial African countries. 

Sometimes, the influence is the regard of urban 
primacy’ as uniquely a _ developing world 
phenomenon. It makes you wonder if urban primacy is 
unique, how many countries have not gone through it 
in their urban evolution history. Because before the 
concept of ‘primate city’ was popularised in 1939, the 
phenomenon had been studied since the seventeenth 
century but under different terminologies such as 
‘capital city.” In the 1880s, for example, England used 
to have an urban primacy of about 30 percent, which is 
more than some of the countries in Africa. But African 
countries continue to adopt such policy advice without 
grappling the complexities of the factors that create 
primacy. 





100 Urban primacy — where a country’s urban population is 
concentrated in one or two largest cities. Definitions of primacy 
may vary nonetheless. 
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Now, African countries whose largest cities have 
less than two million people are proposing 
decentralising urban services, decongesting their big 
cities. These are countries also _ facing 
deindustrialisation. You cannot make this up. It 
squanders the very prospective benefits of urban 
agglomeration that countries around the world are 
sweating so hard to achieve. It shrinks the market size, 
the labour market; the crucial ingredients for 
prosperous urban transformation. In a world where 
city-regions are becoming more important, it seems, as 
the world goes that direction, Africa is considering 
going the other way. 

The over romanticism of informal survivalism and 
slum dwelling by international organisations and urban 
studies scholarship is also unintentionally projecting an 
impression of permanency.’ Such a projection partly 
evokes African governments to get rid of the pains of 
urban evolution instead.'"” Rampant demolition of 
slums is prevalent across the African continent, a 
punitive measure that worsens the divide between the 
formal and the informal, which is retrogressive for cities 
that need to integrate the two in their urban evolution. 

In the over-romanticism of informality and 
apocalyptic urbanism narrative, African policymakers 
seldom get the full picture of the conventional urban 
evolution process and the associated pains to make 
informed, rational decisions. Noting this tragedy and 





10 See Simone’s 2004 book, For the City yet to Come. 

'® A good example of this is the ill-informed mass eviction of slum 
dwellers by Zimbabwean government from its cities in 2005, a 
cleanup that was dubbed Operation Murambatsvina ‘Operation 
Restore Order.’ See Potts, 2006. 
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scepticism by African governments, economist, Ivan 
Turok suggests neither should governments speed up 
nor restrict rural to urban migration. He encourages 
governments to focus on strengthening the essential 
economic fundamentals instead.'° 


The Decongestion Movement 


Across Africa, anti-urban sentiments have turned into 
urban decongestion movement. The establishment of 
new towns to ‘decongest’ the existing ones is a trending 
practice. 

Fuelling this decongestion movement is the 
postcolonial narrative that regards colonially established 
cities to have become inadequate for the rapidly 
growing population in the postcolonial era. “They were 
established for a small European population” is the 
common narrative. More often than not, this narrative 
makes loud echoes in the corridors of town planning 
offices and is flowing easily into classrooms of planning 
and architecture students. Some scholars and 
policymakers regard residential areas to have reached 
their capacity, as they are overcrowded. Most of the 
referenced residential areas are the ones that need to 
evolve spatially, however. They are places of single- 
dwelling housing which screams poor utilisation of land 
for a city to be flooded with such a living arrangement 
entirely. To recommend decongestion based only on 





103 Turok, 2014; Kindle Location 1579. Kindle Edition. 
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the level of overcrowding in cities of single-dwelling 
housing is to risk indulging in spatial splendour. 

The micro version of decongestion movement is at 
the city level where traffic chokes most city centres. 
Across Africa, cities are decentralising their commerce 
to suburban commercial centres. These initiatives have 
been resonating well with market forces’ response to 
decaying city centres. However, this decongestion 
process sends city centres to a deathbed. The 
decentralisation drains commerce entirely from the city 
centres. In his book, City Rediscovering the Center, 
William Whyte explains the damage caused by 
decentralisation of city centre commerce. Given that 
traffic congestion is major factor for the need of 
decentralisation, Whyte dismisses the regard that 
pedestrian congestion is such a thing. Instead, he 
regards pedestrian congestion to be what cities need to 
survive and be vibrant.! 

Whyte’s argument derives from pedestrians as fuel 
for city centre commerce, the more the better for 
vibrancy of retail in city centres. If city centre retailers 
receive less pedestrian traffic, they move to suburbs 
making city’s centres out-competed by the suburbs. It is 
a development that is already crippling cities across the 
African continent. To reinforce this argument, Whyte 
even challenge cities to pave their streets with gold if 
they cannot achieve midday city centre pedestrian 
traffic of a thousand people an hour on sidewalks, for all 
the difference it will make.!” 


1 Whyte, 1988; Kindle Locations 207-208). Kindle Edition. 
105 Whyte, 1988; Kindle Locations 202-203). Kindle Edition. 
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At macro-level, the extreme case of decentralisation 
across Africa is the large-scale urban development in 
the form of new towns. African governments are 
considering the current cities to be beyond redemption. 
From Cairo the megapolis in North Africa to less 
populated cities such as Harare in Southern Africa. 
African governments are incurring huge debts to build 
new cities, mostly administrative cities. They believe 
the new will solve the urban challenges that the old is 
facing. Except the perceived old by global comparisons 
are mere teenagers.’ 

It seems African governments took American 
architect-planner, Daniel Burnham’s motto literally; 
“Make no little plans; they have no magic to stir men’s 
blood and probably themselves will not be realised.”!” 

In development of these new towns, African 
countries have so much pressure to catch up with the 
level of urban maturity that cities in the global north 
have achieved over the centuries. Therefore, African 
governments are building the new towns from ground 
straight to a climax within a short period. The 
developers even design the towns to the smallest details 
of manicured landscapes. It is as if they are to stay the 
same forever. 


‘6 The decentralisation agenda was also popular during the post- 
World War II period in United States and Britain. Planners and 
policymakers then perceived the cities to have reached the 
optimum that any continuation with them will worsen them and 
that some of the cities had gone beyond redemption. They 
suggested development of new towns afresh to which some of the 
new towns went on to fail. See Whyte, 1970. 

‘07 Quoted in Moore, 1921; p. 147. 
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However, most cities across Africa that 
governments are abandoning are full of badly used 
land. For example, Harare the capital of Zimbabwe has 
land consuming uses in its inner city such as a spacious 
police-training depot, prisons farmland and multiple 
golf courses. Its several government buildings in the 
inner city are single-storey on spacious land, buildings 
that have never evolved since the end of the colonial 
era. Yet it is building a new administrative city 
seventeen kilometres west of Harare.'’ Surprisingly, 
such a decision was under the advice of influential and 
senior Zimbabwean town planners. They argued 
strongly that there were no merits in renewing a 
dilapidated Harare expensively when there is land to 
develop a new city. It was a perplexing period in 
Zimbabwe for even non-planners could see evidently, 
the idea being advocated for by the senior planners was 
a terrible one. 

By endorsing intellectually the decentralisation 
agenda of African cities, proponents of southern 
urbanism need to realise how rare a crisis they are 
encouraging African cities to waste. A crisis that will let 
the cities realise the importance of land and utilise it 
effectively. Most advanced cities around the world went 
through the same stage and later plunged into mopping 
the damage of the mess they had created in the name 
of land abundance. African cities can draw lessons from 
such experiences if urban studies scholarship ceases to 
regard the global urban historical evolutions as merely 


'08 See Speech by then Acting Ambassador of China to Zimbabwe, 
Zhao Baongang, 2018. 

'® This debate was held during an Urban Renewal Conference in 
Harare in 2015. See also Revitalization, 2015. 
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everywhere. Some residents go for years without 
municipal water. The cholera outbreaks they 
experience are a testimony to the state of the sewer 
reticulation. The world-class city aspirations got so bad, 
in 2013; a resident of the City of Johannesburg, Steven 
Haywood raised a complaint to the Advertising 
Standards Authority (ASA) against his city’s “World- 
Class African city” marketing campaign. He accused 
the campaign of being misleading. ASA banned the 
campaign subsequently!” 

In this quest to achieve ‘world-class city’ status, 
international urban  consultants—most of them 
specialists—are hot cakes among African cities. The 
consultants-specialists propose various solutions that 
are cosmetic. Cities have to adopt these solutions to 
realise their visions, solutions that create devastating 
urban forms and waste scarce resources of African 
economies. In their quest to play ‘catch up’ and project 
modernity, cities in the global south as a result are 
adopting some of the worst urban forms in the name of 
world-class city ambitions. These are practices that the 
cities of the global north dumped decades ago. 

In this entire urban studies discourse, urban studies 
scholars seldom advise African cities of the urban 
evolution process that cities in the global north went 
through for the policymakers to rationalise their 
decisions. Now ambitious cities in the global south are 
excited about ‘microwaving’ urban development. They 
want to be like New York or London overnight. 


However, the decision to ban the campaign was later reversed 
in December 2013. See Bianco, 2013. 
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THE GLOBAL PLANNING MARKET 


The marketplace for town planning models is very 
much liberalised. Cities can be net exporters or 
importers of town planning models. It is a trading status 
influenced by economic and political influence. Early 
cities in Mesopotamia, Tigris, Egypt influenced 
significantly the Greek and Roman town planning. The 
Greek and Roman town planning also influenced 
planning in subsequent empires, the British, the 
American and the French. Therefore, the nineteenth 
and first half of the twentieth century was dominated 
by mostly Anglo-American and French town planning 
spreading across the world through colonialism and 
trade. The best-produced model of this time was 
Ebenezer Howard’s Garden City concept. Over fifty 
countries imported the concept, as Robert A. M. Stern 
notes, over nine hundred and fifty four garden cities in 
thirty four countries around the world.'¥ 

In the twenty-first century—an era of globalisation, 
American town planning has become dominant. Several 
cities are aspiring to be American, envisioning the 
American dream. This has been the proliferation of 
specialist town planning models globally. The anti- 
urban environmental regulations, the overengineered 
traffic standards, and the modernist architecture are 
some of the models. China—given its American urban 
aspirations combined with its economic and _ political 
ties with Africa—is the new wholesaler of American 





43 See Stern, Fishman and Tilove, 2013. 
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town planning models in Africa under the resource-for- 
infrastructure arrangements. Well-intentionally, it has 
been partly promoting the adoption of specialist town 
planning models across the continent. These specialist 
models are contributing to the fragmentation of African 
cities. 

In this globalisation nonetheless, there has been a 
growing call for African cities to look up to the last in 
the urbanisation trajectory, i.e. China instead of the 
developed countries. This call comes from the 
understanding that the two regions are urbanising 
rapidly at a stage later than Europe and North America, 
the call also need to be with caution nonetheless. 
Spatially, China’s urban development process is very 
much American. Chinese cities and developers are 
hiring American town planners and architects to do 
their projects—the American way. Chinese town 
planners themselves are studying abroad mostly in 
American institutions and learning American planning 
systems in their curricula. 

In the attempts to create southern theories for 
urbanism, cases from South America put the issues into 
perspective. The Bus Rapid Transit System and the 
Participatory Budgeting both originated from Brazil, 
which is part of the global south. The world is 
importing these models from the global marketplace. 
These planning models from Brazil are unlike the ethos 
of southern urbanism propositions, that of decolonising 
postcolonial cities; postmodern ethos of — anti- 
foundationalism or playing geopolitics of knowledge. 
South American urban development models came out 
of necessity to solve urban challenges Brazil was facing 
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and the world values the significance of the models. 
This is how the global planning market works. 

As urban studies scholars fight the marginalisation 
of the global south in the global urban studies 
discourse, they need to be careful of being prisoners of 
ideologies that influence their thinking—the 
postcolonial and postmodern theories. Cities are too 
complex to be dominated by a single ideology and 
become successful. 

Not that the scholars are merely engaging in 
research. Scholars have a huge influence on what 
African cities do. It requires them to be responsible of 
their propositions as they approach urban studies 
discourse with rationality. Because they influence 
significantly what happens or not happen in the 
corridors of town planning offices across the African 
continent. 


GUARDIANS OF SUBURBIA 


Regulators and Property Developers 


Growth for the sake of growth is the ideology of the 
cancer cell. 


— Edward Abbey 


FOR ALMOST A CENTURY now, the urban- 
suburban debate is still one of the most contentious in 
town planning. There seem to be no consensus. Town 
planners who are discouraging suburban living as they 
advocate for dense urban living have not had it easy. 
They are facing a huge backlash from suburban 
dwellers. They are finding themselves with all sorts of 
labels, fascists being the common one. 

Often, proponents and opponents of suburban 
living are arguing at different levels. Town planners are 
mostly at a macro-level; suburban living consumes a lot 
of land; it is expensive to provide municipal services; it 
creates an automobile dependency that harms the 


A Jack of all trades is a master of none. But, 
often better than a master of one. 


— John Gower" 


‘Translated from John Gower’s Middle English poem, Confessio 
Amantis (1386-1390 A.D). 
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struggling to have the recognition of a worthy 
profession. This is regardless of the desperation that 
African cities show for planning. 

To understand better the specialist nature that town 
planning regulators have become their critique by 
another group of specialists—proponents of the free 
market urban development—comes in handy. 
Proponents of the free market urban development 
believe that market forces can shape cities better than 
town planners, only if we leave them alone. They 
accuse town planners of distorting the market, 
describing town planners and municipal officials as a 
group of “glorified janitors.” The proponents derive 
their arguments from neoclassical economic theory, 
that markets are natural systems so any regulations 
distort them. 

In this book however, I have not dedicated a 
chapter to discuss proponents of the free market urban 
development. Unlike other specialists, I believe they 
have not had enough space to showcase their impact, 
particularly in African cities. Their critique of town 
planners however is valuable for town planners to 
reflect on their inadequacies. It will be naive to waste 
such valuable criticism. 


THE POWER OF OBSCURITY 


Across the continent, most cities are grappling with 
outdated planning legislations. It is a _ well- 





5 Some of the most recent work that advocates for free market 
urban development is Alain Bertaud’s 2018 book, Order without 
Design. See also Glaeser, 2011; pp. 161 — 162. 
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acknowledged phenomenon in the postcolonial era.'!® 
Legislations as old as 1910 enacted during the colonial 
era still exist in town planning in Africa, they are 
legislations that are long overdue for repeal. Lack of 
political will by policymakers and financial incapacity 
are the two factors that urban studies scholars and town 
planners attribute for the outdatedness of planning 
legislations across Africa. The outdatedness of 
legislations is regarded to work in the best interest of 
the political elites as it protects the status quo—their 
interests. The high cost of conducting planning law 
reforms is regarded a hindrance to the updating of 
planning legislation. However, to stop with these two 
factors is to risk creating a two-legged chair. 

Town planning has matured as a profession across 
the continent. Now, town planners exist who occupy 
positions powerful enough to influence political elites 
towards planning law reforms. In some countries, some 
senior town planners are actually part of the political 
elites. Several policy windows that opened over the 
decades have been in favour of planning legislation 
updating. Cholera outbreaks in major cities across 
Africa are a good example. Rarely have town 
planners—especially those in positions of political 
influence—made efforts towards legislation reforms in 
town planning. This is more so when African cities are 
showing the need for town planning so desperately. 

The old town planning system that has outdated 
legislations is a discretionary system, a legacy of the 
European planning system across Africa.!!” Cities are 





16 See Berrisford and McAuslan, 2017; p. 9. 
"7 Tt is worthy to note, the reason discretionary system was and is 
successful in England is because town planning is practiced by 
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guided by a traditional use-based zoning ordinance the 
Euclidean Zoning!’ which focuses on separating land 
use types from residential, commercial to industrial. 
This zoning does not specify the physical characteristics 
of allowed development; it is the discretion of the town 
planners to determine the details in the application 
approval process. The good side of this system is that it 
is flexible. The bad side is that it creates a very 
inefficient, bureaucratic process that creates room for 
bad development. 

This system is administered poorly; it fails to create 
great city centres and inner cities in most African cities. 
Developers have a free reign to develop buildings that 
destroy the very character of urban areas. They are 
buildings of suburban character in the city centres. The 
Euclidean zoning does not spell the physical 
characteristics of developments. It is the discretion of 
the town planners. 

Outdated town planning legislations, as bad as they 
are, they are appealing to some town planners. They 
bring with them a great depth of obscurity. The 
obscurity ensures town planning regulators of job 
security. It creates room for brown envelopes in the 


professionals of high moral regard. Their conduct is regulated by 
an effective professional body, The Royal Town Planning Institute 
which used to be also an accrediting body in former British 
colonies across Africa until the early years of postcolonial era. 

"8 The name Euclidean for this zoning type does not derive from 
Euclid the geometrician directly. It derives from a 1926 US 
Supreme court ruling which upheld the use-based zoning type in 
the case Ambler Realty v. Village of Euclid. The Village of Euclid, 
Ohio which won the case however, was named after Euclid when 
cartographers settled in the area in the eighteenth century. 
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planning approval process and opportunities for 
consultancy. 

Town planners who work in the approval of 
development applications have become accustomed to 
the old legislations. They know their way around very 
well. For some, this status quo enables them to play a 
double role; that of a regulator and of a consultant. As 
unethical as it is for town planning regulators to do a 
consultancy work they then approve, it is very common 
in most cities across Africa. “We are the ones who 
approve the plans, so it is better if you do it with us.” 
This is the common phrase used by town planners in 
regulatory positions to attract clients for consultancy. In 
countries with effective town planning professional 
bodies, such unethical practice is uncommon. They are 
the countries that have also progressed significantly in 
bringing their legislations up to date. South Africa is a 
leading example. 

As if obscure outdated legislations are not bad 
enough, town planners have been in constant trouble 
with toxic politicians. Town planners are proposing a 
surprising solution, however. 


Strongmen Town Planners 


“Africa doesn’t need strongmen; it needs strong 
institutions.” The observation by the then President 
of the United States, Barack Obama on Africa is one 
that resonated with many across the continent. It is an 





'l9 Address to the Ghanaian Parliament by then the President of 
United States Barack Obama at the International Conference 
Center in Accra, Ghana on 11 July 2009. 
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observation hard to dispute when the leadership of 
strongmen politicians has brought down so many 
African countries to their knees. His observation also 
resonates very well with that of British politician John 
Dalberg-Acton, “Power corrupt, absolute power 
corrupt absolutely.” African town planners seem not to 
have much regard for these observations, however. 
They think otherwise. 

Across the African continent, town planners raise 
concerns about political interference in the planning 
approval process. They always get their hands twisted 
by the political elites. This is because the planning 
systems that give town planners so much discretionary 
powers make them vulnerable to corruption and 
political interference. It is unlike in a system where 
they have little discretion as individuals. 

To address this problem, town planners are 
advocating having more powers, more discretion. The 
same approach of creating strongmen rather than 
strong institutions. It is rather curious why African town 
planners are advocating for such when their offices are 
choking with corruption and political manipulation. 

It turns out, by giving planning regulators more 
powers over town planning applications; it assure them 
of job security. The old system gives them so much 
responsibility in the approval process a key determinant 
of job security.’ 

The lack of clarity that exist among developers 
regarding specific planning requirements and_ the 


120 While some of the town planners might not be aware of this 
relationship and are not advocating for more powers for self- 
interests, more discretion makes them more vulnerable to the 
same problems they seek to address nonetheless. 
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discretion given to the town planning regulators are a 
good breeding ground for brown envelopes. Most 
developers across Africa know very well about this. In 
cities where corruption is so rampant, if you do not put 
a weighty brown envelope on top of your town planning 
application papers, they will be ‘blown away by the 
wind.’ You would have to resubmit endlessly. 

The obscurity that comes with the outdated town 
planning legislation is good business for town planners. 
The town planners who understand their way around 
the old legislation can offer the value of clarity to 
developers. In November 2018 during a roundtable 
discussion in Nairobi on urban development challenges, 
one housing developer expressed this concern openly; 
“planners tend to keep moving like catfish, disturbing 
the water to obscure their movements from us.” Town 
planning regulators across the continent keep guarding 
this recipe closely. 

These reasons make town planners _ lack 
commitment to efforts that seek to reform planning 
laws towards more clarity and seamlessness. 

In 2018, the City of Johannesburg proposed 
adopting the form-based code to town planning. This 
system gives detailed requirements on prospective 
developments, giving developers certainty on 
development proposals. Form-based code ensures 
security of property values in city centres and shapes 
the character of an urban area harmoniously.’”? The 
same system however, harms the interests of town 
planners who benefit from the old legislation system. It 


©! To learn more about form-based code zoning see Parolek et al, 
2008 and Talen, 2013. 
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makes some town planning regulators redundant as the 
approval process becomes seamless. The room for 
brown envelopes will shrink; if developers meet the 
requirements that the form-based codes spell out, 
regulators have little discretion to use for their own 
ends. It reduces consultancy opportunities where town 
planners clarify the obscurity of old planning 
requirements to developers. 

The proposal for form-based code in Johannesburg 
was not popular. It seemed to be an automation of town 
planning regulation. Eventually, the introduction form- 
based code was experimental.'” 

A new development is emerging however, 
influenced by the World Banks Ease of Doing 
Business. As part of the broader strategies to improve 
investment climate, planning authorities are being 
compelled to improve their town planning approval 
process. 

The continued obscurity in the planning approval 
process is hindering the possibilities of proactive 
approach to the visions of the cities. It is only when a 
developer arrives that municipal authorities discuss the 
proposed development deciding whether to approve it 
or not. It is as if the interests of the developers guide 
the direction of the city and city authorities put up with 
anything that spells investment. 

In all outdatedness that is alarming, town planners 
who work with such outdated laws are less concerned. 
The urban studies scholars are the ones pushing for 
planning law reform mostly as a research agenda. The 


' As of this writing, it is still to be determined if town planners 
will adopt it as a fully-fledged system. 
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regulators who work with the outdated laws seem to 
have established peace with it, sometimes making 
lemonade from it. 

As outdate town planning regulations serve the 
interests of town planners themselves, making them 
specialists at regulating urban development, urban 
areas are on the verge of extinction. What makes a 
place urban is not being protected from an 
‘imperialistic’ rivalry, the suburb. 


SUBURBAN IMPERIALISM 


Suburbs have been around for a very long time. The 
cities that people now find most liveable are the ones 
that have a healthy competition between urban living 
and suburban living. As much as suburban living has 
destroyed environments, banning it in favour of urban 
living exclusively would be tyrannical. A city is too 
diverse of a society to make it of one _ living 
arrangement—to do so will be the perfect definition of 
a dystopia. In addition, suburban living did not begin 
with the rise of the automobile in the twentieth 
century. Historically, suburbs have always been part of 
cities. In his book, Crabgrass Frontier, Kenneth T. 
Jackson shows this evidence—letters written by a 
suburban dweller of Babylon in 539 B.C.E: 


Our property seems to me the most beautiful in the 
world. It is so close to Babylon that we enjoy all the 
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advantages of the city and yet when we come home 
we are away from all the noise and dust.'* 


What the automobile revolution did was blowing 
suburbanisation out of proportion. Now, the urban- 
suburban composition of cities is so unbalanced, most 
cities have suburban composition that is even more 
than 50 percent, which in that case they can be referred 
to as suburban cities, technically. 

However, town planners and policymakers who took 
the path of trying to make the urban-suburban debate a 
zero-sum game have stories to tell. The best path cities 
ought to take is that of making sure one living setting 
does not trample the other and that they are kept in 
right proportions for a city to function optimally. This is 
supposed to be a primary mandate of town planners. 
Unfortunately, the town planners across Africa are 
instead promoting suburban imperialism on urban 
areas. 

In this fight between suburbs and the urban, town 
planners and property developers among other 
specialists are so determined to recreate the urban in 
the suburban image. 

Suburbs can protect themselves fiercely from any 
attempt to change their character. They have strong 
residents associations that sting developers like bees at 
any attempt. Zoning regulations are also biased towards 
suburbanisation. Meanwhile, urban areas in this fight 
are very vulnerable. The traditional use-based type of 
zoning does not specify how urban areas should be like. 
Urban areas, particularly city centres, do not have 





'3 Quoted in Jackson, 1985. 
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equally competent residents’ associations to reject 
development that destroys the spatial fabric that make 
good urbanism. This setup is letting town planners head 
in the wrong direction as they try to renew dilapidated 
city centres. 


THE IMITATION GAME 


In the postcolonial era, African cities are experiencing 
rapid urban population growth. People are flocking to 
cities, big cities, particularly. As is the norm with cities, 
rapid urban population growth strangles cities’ capacity 
to deliver urban services. African cities are not an 
exception. Their city centres have deteriorated 
remarkably. The middle class, the upper-class 
population and commercial entities moved to the 
suburbs. City centres have become places of poor 
urban — services, undesignated street _ vending, 
dilapidated buildings that get hijacked by crime 
syndicates and occupied by the homeless. 

Renewing dilapidated urban centres is a headache 
for every town planning office across the African 
continent. As town planners make efforts to renew the 
city centres, most of their strategies are going in the 
wrong direction, doing more harm to the very cities 
they are trying to improve. 

Town planners and developers are imitating the 
worst forms of suburbs in the renewal of African city 
centres; an imitation they suppose will increase the 
attractiveness of urban areas. In this imitation, 
however, they are destroying the urban character of city 
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centres and general urban areas. The imitation is 
turning urban areas into places of mediocre suburban 
lifestyle as they become characterised by disadvantages 
of both dense urban living and suburban living. 

In the previous chapter, I discussed the rising 
decongestion movement across Africa. It is one of the 
many suburban imitations. 


Malled to Death 


The biggest suburban imitation is the development of 
shopping malls in city centres. Across Africa and even 
across the globe, town planning authorities are 
encouraging and welcoming developers who propose to 
develop shopping malls in city centres. 

In some cities, the proliferation of shopping malls in 
city centres results from town planners refraining from 
regulating shopping malls. They regard it interfering 
with shopping malls’ competition. If a developer can 
prove the need for a shopping mall, the developer 
would get the approval. While town planners in such 
cities refrain from regulating the location of shopping 
malls for competition reasons, shopping malls 
themselves when developed in city centres they 
promote an anti-competition environment in the retail 
sector. Before developers build shopping malls, they 
secure anchor tenants, usually the biggest retailers. 
Anchor tenancy deals have exclusive leases as part of 
the arrangement. These exclusive leases restrict other 
rival retailers from occupying the same retail space. As 
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shopping malls flood city centres, large retailers of 
suburban context elbow out small retailers from urban 
areas, their home traditionally. The shopping malls also 
degrades the quality of public life in urban areas as 
cities convert public squares into big box shopping 
malls, private spaces whose “rights of admission is 
reserved.” 

For town planners who understand the destruction 
caused by shopping malls in city centres, they suffer 
from incapacities to fight aggressive developers. 
Sometimes, it is a matter of political interference and in 
some cases, legal incapacity to stop shopping malls 
invasions. Shopping malls developers have strong legal 
teams at their disposal. Given the low pool of legal 
personnel at the disposal of urban authorities, they are 
no match to the legal team of shopping mall developers 
who have big money. The only legal team that can 
match a shopping mall developer’s is that of another 
shopping mall developer when one encroach the other's 
geographic market. Sometimes, when a member of the 
municipal authority team makes a compelling case 
against the developer, it might end up in a more 
lucrative job offer to join the developer's team. It is an 
aggressive system, which is all about getting a good 
return on investments. 

However, for most cities across Africa, they 
underestimate the destructive nature of shopping malls 
in city centres. These are not even pedestrian malls that 
were introduced in American cities in the 1960s and 
1970s and failed. Town planning authorities are rolling 
out red carpets to developers who are proposing 
shopping malls in their city centres. These are cities 
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mostly in countries so desperate for development; the 
developers’ intentions usually make national headlines. 

If we were to put into suburban context what it is 
like to build a shopping mall in a city centre, it will be 
typical of building a thirty-storey skyscraper in a 
suburban area of single-storey houses. Who will 
welcome such a monstrosity? 

Three of the most important characteristics of city 
centres are spatial harmony, walkability and socio- 
economic diversity. When gigantic buildings that house 
shopping malls invade city centres, however these 
characteristics are trampled on ruthlessly. 

Given the physical nature of shopping malls as 
gigantic structures that are inward looking, they cast 
huge blank walls to the street. In city centres where 
walking is the most used form of transport, streets with 
huge blank walls discourage pedestrians who have to 
walk, in agony past such walls. In places where public 
safety is questionable, streets with such blank walls are 
red flags that pedestrians usually avoid.!* 

As spacious structures, shopping malls usually 
occupy size of a city centre block, leaving them 
detached from other buildings. By that, they disrupt the 
urban areas’ harmonious street frontages. Because of 
this layout, they usually cast their delivery lanes of 
fumes and refuse onto another street. Therefore, city 
that has shopping malls in its city centre tends to wear 
its skeleton on the outside. In Harare, Joina City 
building is a good example of this phenomenon. The 
three storeys of the 24-storey office building is a 


'4 For detailed observations on walkable streets, read William 
Holly Whyte’s 1988 work, City: Rediscovering the Center. 
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shopping mall that cast blank walls all around the three 
floors to the streets that surrounds the building. Again, 
it is a block size building, surrounded only by roads. Its 
backyard activities such as garbage management and 
retail delivery activities are right in front of another 
street—one of the few pedestrian streets in Harare, 
Speke Avenue. People could be grabbing food from the 
food court across the street but when they look across 
the street at Joina City they will be looking at a 
backyard garbage sorting facility. It is such an 
unsettling arrangement. 

In his book, Non-Places, anthropologist Mare Augé 
characterises shopping malls as ‘non-places.’ He regards 
them to be an outcome of super modernity (which 
stems from an overabundance of events, spatial 
overabundance and individualisation of references).!” 
Augé identifies non-places to be buildings independent 
of their surroundings; you can place them anywhere in 
the city. By entering non-places, people become 
detached from their surroundings, since such buildings 
create an artificial reality.'°° They are buildings that are 
not good members of a community, particularly so in 
urban areas where buildings live wall to wall and are 
supposed to interact with the streets graciously. Non- 
places destroy the genetic makeup of the urban. 
However, the destruction seems to be not yet alarming 
across the African continent. 


15 Augé, 1992; p.63. 
12 Augé, 1992. 
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The Misuse of Terminology 


Meanwhile, developers in suburbs are imitating the 
urban language to characterise their developments, an 
imitation that is misleading people about suburban 
living. One of these imitations is the use of the 
townhouse terminology. 

Throughout history, the term townhouse has always 
referred to multi-storey, single-family housing on the 
urban street, which has a small spatial footprint. This is 
contrary to the country houses that occupy spacious 
land and usually single-storey in the suburban areas or 
countryside by that they have a large spatial footprint. 

Now, developers are using the term townhouse to 
refer to suburban subdivisions, single-storey suburban 
houses that have no definitional qualities of a 
townhouse. It is a misuse of terminology, which is a 
dishonest yet effective way of attracting citizens to 
embrace suburban living. It has become so ingrained 
into people’s minds that they can now hardly 
distinguish an actual townhouse from the purported 
town house complexes regardless of how worlds apart 
they are. No matter how many citizens buy into the 
regard of suburban subdivisions as townhouses, they 
are never townhouses, as they will remain devoid of 
street life that comes with actual townhouses. To use 
Andrés Duany’s aphorism, “It’s not a townhouse if the 
place is not a town.” It is a case of property 
developers advancing their interests of profiting while 
promoting the trampling of urban living by the suburbs. 





"7 Duany, 2013. 
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Genetically Modified Density 


While most town planners are mostly fixated on 
renewing the dilapidated city centres, others have also 
realised the need to improve the sustainability of 
suburbs. To do this, they are trying to bring the best 
attribute of the urban to the suburbs, densification. The 
problems, however, is that it is being tackled in a 
specialist approach that of achieving density and 
inclusive housing. The specialist approach to 
densification has made it an act of defying gravity. It 
has been falling apart as a result. 

In February 2016, the City of Johannesburg came 
up with a densification policy, the Nodal Review. The 
policy proposed an ambitious minimum density of 80 
units per hectare and in transit areas, 150 units per 
hectare. With Johannesburg known for having less 
dense, sprawling suburbs,'** the densification proposal 
was to bring many positive attributes of a sustainable 
city. It was to reduce commuting distance of residents 
by bringing work and home closer to each other; it was 
going make public transit viable and reduce land 
consumption. The strategy included inclusive housing 
an effort to reduce the legacies of the apartheid system, 
segregation. The proposed policy did not go well with 
the residents, however. 

After the densification policy opened for objections, 
residents of the suburbs in the proposal flocked in their 
numbers to object it. They subsequently united their 
associations to form the Joburg United for a Sustainable 
Tomorrow (JUST) as they sought to challenge the 





28 See Bertaud, 2017. 
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densification policy. To residents, the proposed 
densification was going affect their property values 
negatively, put pressure on existing urban infrastructure 
and services, invade their privacy and threaten their 
mental health. They raised concerns about potential 
mushrooming of shebeens and spaza shops in their 
neighbourhoods.!”° 

For town planners who recognise the vast merits 
associated with dense urban living and inclusive cities, 
the objections by suburban residents seemed absurd. 
Suburban residents seemed to be selfish, trying to 
protect their properties and privacy by refusing density 
and inclusive housing. Globally suburban residents have 
a reputation of resisting densification and mixed 
income housing as town planners call it—residential 
snobbism.’ The case of Johannesburg, however, is an 
opportunity for town planners to reflect on what is 
wrong with wholesale densification of suburbs— 
genetically modified density. 

When most urban residents left the city centre and 
inner city for the suburbs, the city centre and inner city 
had deteriorated significantly. This is a phenomenon 
prevalent across the globe that cities go through. 
Rampant crime, poor service delivery, indiscriminate 
street vending. All these attributes are still prevalent in 
Johannesburg’s city centre and inner city. Now, for 
town planners to propose densification and inclusive 
housing, suburban residents are bound to associate 
such proposals with the urban ills that they fled from in 
the city centre and inner city. 





29 Webster, 2019. 
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After Johannesburg proposed the densification 
policy, developers started pitching up highly dense 
developments; developments so blown out of 
proportion. In one suburb, Paterson Park, a developer 
proposed a_ cluster development comprising of 
buildings that were twelve-stories high in a 
neighbourhood of single-storey houses.” 

To impose such proposals on suburban dwellers, 
however, is tyrannical. Because town planners will force 
a climax dense urban living on suburban dwellers who 
fled the city centre for its ills of decay before restoring 
the current urban areas into vibrant places. It is an act 
of putting the cart before the horse. 

In any case, densifying suburbs before successfully 
renewing the city centres can be an act of sabotaging 
the city centre. City centres are already on their knees 
and still facing huge competition from the suburbs. It 
will make city centres to be further out-competed by 
their own suburbs an act that also deprives cities of 
potential revenue. Currently, suburbs in Africa are not 
facing any significant competition from the urban areas. 
Anyone who can afford to live in the suburbs will 
decide to without facing much dilemma in choosing 
between the suburb and the urban. 

Renewing urban areas in their own terms as urban 
areas need to be the biggest priority of cities across 
Africa. The success of transforming suburbs into higher 
densities depends significantly on the success of the 
renewal of city centres. It challenges town planners to 
remember, densification of old suburbs ought to be 
gradual and organic without breaking up communities. 





130 See Giokos, 2016. 
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THE HAUNTED OFFICE 


The criticism of town planning regulators in public 
offices deserves some restrain, however. Without 
absolving African town planning regulators of 
committing spatial atrocities, the political environment 
they operate in is highly toxic. 

Town planners across Africa still work as if it is the 
nineteenth century European conservatism era of 
Napoleon III and Bismarck, serving at the pleasure of 
the ruling elite. However, most of the African ruling 
elites are so different from the European conservative 
leaders who were visionary in their enlightened 
despotism. The European leaders used their absolute 
power for visionary initiatives. In Africa, you can 
actually number the countries whose political elite is 
currently determined and transforming its cities 
successfully. 

So, most African cities are struggling to keep 
experienced, competent town planners who have had 
enough of the political frustration. Sometimes, political 
elites regard competent town planners threat because 
they raise red flags objectively whenever they 
encounter irregularities or dangerous urban 
development that is done usually by politically 
connected developers. 

About a decade ago, in one city in Southem Africa, 
the town planner sitting in his office on the second floor 
of a town planning department had an audience of a 
few politically connected gentlemen. They were 


lobbying to get a piece of land for their proposed 


PREFACE 


The idea to write this book came from interactions that 
I had with many town planners across the African 
continent. Over the years, I had seen a worrying path 
that African cities were taking in their development. I 
had witnessed an increasing surge in specialist 
approaches to planning of cities. I saw as the contempt 
for each other rise among the specialists as__ they fight 
for space and dominance. I watched as specialists 
applaud urban development that had _ proved 
destructive for liveability of cities in other parts of the 
world. It became even more concerning for me when 
the urban development models started rolling out in 
cities across the continent. 

Regardless of all the concerns, I had on the 
trajectory African cities; hardly could I find writings on 
Africa that addressed the issues beyond the political 
economy of urban development. I wanted to 
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urban living is glorious. This is not very helpful. As 
morally soothing as the argument sounds to town 
planners, it destroys a rare opportunity to discuss and 
determine what make up a good suburb and what make 
up a bad one. Because most suburbs are terrible—the 
subdivision type of suburbs, which are on the rise. The 
absolute vilification of suburbs generates hostility of 
suburban dwellers towards town planners. At worst, 
such an approach has made town planners reluctant to 
develop a model for the urban-suburban city. Cities 
desperately need one. 

For almost a century that suburbs have come to 
dominance, no comprehensive model has _ been 
developed which set the urban-suburban balance that 
cities require to be sustainable. Cities require 
benchmarks of minimum population that ought to be of 
urban living and maximum population that should be 
suburban living for a city to be regarded sustainable; 
the ceteris paribus of town planning. Without such a 
model, suburbanisation will continue across Africa as 
town planners’ ideological call for urban living fails to 
be realised. As suburbanisation continue challenge of 
dependency on cars as people commute also continue, 
fragmenting the cities even further. 


LOST IN TRAFFIC 


The Overengineering Problem 


A city made for speed is made for success. 
— Le Corbusier 


ON TYRANNY, SPECIALISTS have hierarchies of 
importance and influence. At the very top of this 
hierarchy are traffic engineers.'*! They are the most 
powerful of all the specialists. So, when it comes to 
specialist practices that create dystopian cities, traffic 
engineers have an upper hand. The power and 
influence of traffic engineers come from a very long 
history. As I discuss in the second chapter, transport 





‘8S! T ought to mention, in most African cities there are very few 
specially-trained traffic engineers. Traffic engineering and 
transport planning is a responsibility of civil engineers who 
specialised in traffic engineering. They become de facto traffic 
engineers. Sometimes transport planners are town planners who 
specialise in transport planning. 
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innovation made emergence of the urban condition 
possible. 

During the second transition, transport was at the 
heart of industrialisation, production and trade that 
made cities triumph. In Africa, it made colonisation 
possible. Settlers moved from one fort to another, forts 
that later became cities. Edwin Arnold’s catchphrase, 
“Cape to Cairo” that he coined in 1874 to describe 
Cecil John Rhodes’ call for “civilisation of the darkest 
Africa” through a railway illustrate the importance and 
influence that traffic engineering had on the continent. 
In fact, in his book, Urban World History, Luc- 
Normand Tellier explains how the spread of 
urbanisation across the world from Uruk, the first city 
in Mesopotamia was influenced by what he calls 
topodynamic corridors.'” It was the transport factor 
that influenced the distribution of cities across the 
world. This is also largely the reason in Africa urban 
settlements emerged first in North Africa such as in 
Egypt given its location on the axis of the Great 
Corridor. 

The automobile revolution of the early twentieth 
century, however, took the role of transport 
engineering in a different direction. With the rise of the 
car manufacturing industry, traffic engineers were 
influenced heavily by the industry amid rise of protests 
against cars that was causing many ‘accidents’ with 
pedestrians. To save itself from the resistance, the car 
manufacturing industry influenced traffic engineers and 
city authorities to create a traffic hierarchy that 
favoured the interests of the industry. Eventually, cars 





'2 Tellier, 2009; pp. 28 — 106. 
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ranked on the very top of the hierarchy. The campaign 
machinery of the car manufacturing industry was so 
powerful; it still shapes how we hold cars with such 
high regard. It shamed jaywalking, which used to be the 
norm. It sanitized car crashes as ‘accidents’ and up to 
today we still call them ‘accidents.’ Peter D. Norton 
captures the full history of the influence of the car 
manufacturing industry best in his revealing book, 
Fighting Traffic’ Now, in cities’ traffic hierarchy, 
private vehicles are on the top followed by public 
transport and on the bottom are pedestrians. Such a 
hierarchy has become so ingrained in us to the extent 
that the word traffic has become synonymous with 
private vehicles exclusively. If you are a pedestrian, it 
seems you are not mechanical enough to be of priority 
to traffic engineers. Whether it is a suburban area, a 
general urban zone or the urban core where walking is 
the most used mode of transport, pedestrians rank the 
lowest. 

Almost a century after the car manufacturing 
industry influenced traffic engineers to serve their 
interests; traffic engineers are still to reform fully their 
value system towards a more sustainable traffic 
hierarchy for cities. The rise of overengineering in the 
twenty-first century however is creating more 
challenges for cities. It is a form of ‘deep traffic 
engineering’ that is consuming a lot of scarce resources, 
creating dystopian urban forms and reducing citizens’ 
quality of life. It is out of the belief that the solution to 
traffic problems is more traffic engineering. 





133 See Norton, 2011. 
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As any other specialists, the overengineering 
problem has been worsening. Contributing to this has 
been lack of candid discussion on the extent of 
destruction caused by traffic engineering across the 
African continent. 

As African countries are urbanising rapidly, this is 
the prime time to face this issue. The time challenges 
traffic engineers as other specialists to take 
responsibility of the urban environment they are 
shaping with the overengineering practices. The 
overengineering practices by traffic engineers come in 
many forms, which are worth exploring. 


THE HIGHWAY EUPHORIA 


Robert Moses is well acknowledged as the “master 
builder’ of New York City."** Among his mega projects 
were several highways, highways that he developed 
hoping to solve the increasing traffic congestion. The 
highways did not solve traffic congestion, however, on 
the contrary. 

In 1967, when Robert Moses’ biographer, Robert A. 
Caro got stuck in a traffic jam on his way to one 
interview with him, it was on one of Moses’ highways. 
Robert Moses could not believe it as Caro recount 
Moses’ reaction in an interview years later; “Traffic 
jam... on the Long Island Expressway? ... At this hour? 
... Nonsense!”! 


'S4 See his biography by Robert A. Caro, The Power Broker. 
135 Interview with Lambert, 1999. 
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So, as early as the 1950s, Americans had learnt the 
hard way that building highways worsened traffic 
problems instead. In the following decades, the policy 
of freeway removal became popular from one American 
city to another.’ It has been a costly exercise both to 
build and to tear down the freeways. Even now, United 
States the home of freeways is still doing freeway 
removal projects. 

Across the global north, cities celebrated that they 
spared themselves from catching the American 
superhighway euphoria that proved disastrous for cities. 
In the 1960s and 1970s, several highway revolts erupted 
across the West—from Australia, Canada, the 
Netherlands, to the United Kingdom. They are the 
revolts that saved their cities making them the most 
liveable cities that Africa now admires. 

However, African cities seem to believe firmly that 
experience is the best teacher. 

Across Africa, cities are still poor and developing, a 
trajectory every country in the world went through. 
Instead of using their position as cities in resource- 
constrained countries to use their scarce resources 
smartly and create cities that are resource efficient, 
they are proudly doing otherwise. They are following 
the path taken by American cities when the United 
States was resourceful in the post-war era, that of 
building expensive, disastrous highways. Making this 
possible in the recent years is Africa’s close relationship 
with China. Through the resource-for-infrastructure 
deals between African countries and China, African 


'86 See Congress for the New Urbanism Freeways Without Futures 
2019 Report. 
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countries are incurring huge debts, borrowing money to 
build disastrous superhighways that rim through cities. 
It is a catastrophic squandering of scarce resources 
under modern traffic engineering. To mop up the 
damage from such highway euphoria will require more 
money as well; you only hope African countries will 
have it. 

The proliferation of highways in city centres of 
African cities is driving the condition of urbanity 
towards extinction. The urban, as a zone where 
walkability is the cornerstone, the prioritisation of cars 
through construction of superhighways that rim 
through cities is turning cities into suburban entirely. 
This comes from the specialist approach that goes to 
the roots of traffic engineering; avoiding accidents 
especially between various types of traffic such as cars 
and pedestrians. In doing so modern traffic engineering 
seeks to move as many cars as possible to solve 
congestion. In this approach, the city’s various zones 
have not been of high priority. In recent years, the 
highway euphoria has been manifesting in cities in 
forms of ‘decongestion’ projects as cities try solving the 
congestion problem in their centres. 

In Kampala, Uganda, the government _ is 
constructing ten expressways just to decongest the city. 
The ambitious project—, which is already underway— 
intends to flood the city with many interchanges to ease 
congestion at busy traffic intersections around the 
city." In doing this, Uganda is accruing a huge debt to 
build the expressways banking on the much-expected 





187 Draku and Wadero, 2019. 
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oil revenue from its oil reserves whose exploration 
begins in 2020.!° 

In Accra, the capital city of Ghana the music is also 
the same. When a city centre roundabout, the Kwame 
Nkrumah Circle became choked with traffic, the city 
came up with a solution, which had the backing of the 
presidency. A three-tier interchange in the heart of 
Accra for $100 million. They dubbed the interchange 
the “Dubai in Ghana” as it also sought to be a tourist 
attraction, decorated with a monument of former 
Ghanaian President, Kwame Nkrumah in a garden with 
a choreographed fountain. In 2016, during the 
commissioning of the interchange, the then President, 
John Mahama showered the interchange with praise, 
“It is the longest, highest flyover in West Africa,” he 
remarked. 

In solving the traffic congestion in Accra, several 
factors that caused the congestion were overlooked. 
This has become the trend across Africa where if 
officials and traffic engineers identify an intersection 
with congestion, they see traffic interchanges as the 
silver bullet. Widening of roads seems to come easily to 
mind of policymakers and traffic engineers whenever a 
road is congested. 

Contributing to the congestion of Kwame Nkrumah 
Circle in Accra however was an inefficient road 
network that serves Accra’s city centre. Accra’s city 
centre road network has resemblances of suburbs, cul- 
de-sacs type of network.'® The layout is not like the 
gridiron network that serves most cities around the 





138 See Biryabarema, 2018. 
‘8 The dead-end type of road found in suburbs that restrict 
through traffic. 
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world. It makes you wonder when such a street network 
was designed what were the considerations.’ 

Across Africa, however, most cities have a very 
inefficient road network in their city centres. For most, 
if they do not have long winding street blocks, they 
have cul-de-sacs. It is as if African city centres were 
designed to fail. But redesigning this street layout 
seems to be not much of concern. Instead, in traffic 
engineering there is a tendency to keep throwing more 
asphalt on such inefficient road networks, perhaps 
hoping that some kind of magic of multiplier effect will 
happen. Modern traffic engineering has an inclination 
to retrofit such a poor road network with multi-tier 
interchanges and expressways. It is such a waste of an 
opportunity to correct the inefficient road network 
while it is still less expensive before the parts of cities 
are built intensively. 

In Accra, the congestion is also caused by the 
increasing suburbanisation that is forcing suburban 
dwellers to flock to the city centre in the moming 
leaving it at the end of the working day back to the 
suburbs. As such, a sprawling land use structure 
becomes a problem, modern traffic engineering keep 
focusing on moving the traffic. 

Because of the inefficient street layout and the 
disproportionate suburban sprawl, now, Accra has six 
traffic road interchanges and it is planning to have more 


‘In faimess, the first comprehensive plan of Accra was done as 
recent as 1944 by Maxwell Fry and T. S. Clerk. Since the evolution 
of Accra in the 1830s the planning was so piecemeal and road 
network was designed without efficiency in mind. See report, 
Government of Ghana, 1958. (Hardcopy from Physical Planning 
Library in Accra). 
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just to stay above the growing traffic.“! Regardless of 
the proliferation of the gigantic traffic interchanges and 
the expressways, traffic in Accra is still so bad. Even 
residents of Lagos—the home of traffic congestion in 
Africa—when they visit Accra, they complain about 
traffic congestion. With the street layout of cul-de-sacs 
in the city centre, traffic engineers will have to continue 
building more interchanges and more expressways. It 
will be worse so when Accra decides to densify further 
its inner city, it can turn into an automobile war zone. 

Around the world, we know that elevated highways 
destroy property values ruthlessly. The area around the 
interchanges in Accra is not an exception. The elevated 
interchanges created a dystopian cityscape with the 
industrial look of raw concrete and blank structures. 
Most of these interchanges by being of the cloverleaf or 
trumpet design, designs that are so spacious, they 
consume huge portions of prime urban land. The 
tenants of properties near the Kwame Nkrumah 
interchange are enduring in agony the noise pollution 
created by cars driving at high speed through the city 
centre. 

The tourism prospects Accra expected on the 
interchange are not going well either. At night the 
interchange is now home to Accra’s homeless who 
found refuge beneath the elevated interchange. It has 
also become one of the crime hotspots in Accra. People 
in the city dread the interchange’s gloomy dark areas. If 
you pass by the interchange, there are ‘endless 
possibilities’ to the fate of your valuables. 


4 See, Kang’ereha, 2018; Mitsu Ghana, 2018; Ghana News 
Agency, 2019; Nyabor, 2019. 
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Since the interchange opened, an even worse crime 
began. On the third tier of the interchange, robbers are 
attacking motorists after flattening their tyres by 
throwing wooden boards with nails in the road. When 
you get robbed on the third tier of an interchange, you 
are on your own, there are no pedestrians. Other 
motorists might not take the risk of stopping. The 
situation got so bad that in August 2019 the police 
started patrolling the interchange day and night.'” 

When the interchange went operational, these 
challenges were not much of concern; the focus was on 
the efficient flow of traffic, the specialist focus. So as 
the flow of traffic demonstrates to be efficient, traffic 
engineers continue to implement the overengineered 
solutions. 

This is the case in South Africa, the home of 
interchanges where freeways are so ingrained into the 
fabric of cities, they are now the norm.'* In October 
2018, Durban opened the Mt Edgecombe interchange. 
It is a four-tier interchange sitting on about hundred 
acres of land constructed for R1.14billion (about 
$7Smillion).'* The interchange sought to solve traffic 
congestion in South Africa’s coastal city, reducing 
congestion time from twenty-five minutes to one. It 
became the largest interchange in South Africa and 
won a prestigious engineering award for Technical 
Excellence in Construction.” While the enormous 


12 Abbey, 2019. 

‘8 Johannesburg alone has ten freeways and three more are 
currently in pipeline. As South Africa is a leading economy on the 
continent, many countries are emulating it. 

' Rongongo, 2018. 

'® Northglen News, 2018. 
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interchange do what it was designed to do, it wrecks 
spatial havoc in the suburb it is located. The amount of 
land that was put to inefficient use, the value of 
properties surrounding the interchange is affected 
significantly. 

The focus of traffic engineering that of reducing 
accidents and ensuring efficiency flow of traffic 
requires to be rationalised. The amount of land 
consumed the more asphalt that is used and the 
property values affected by huge interchanges do not 
match up the benefits that come with the interchange. 
This is especially so for the spatial splendour of the 
cloverleaf interchange design where a motorists can 
turn at such a high speed. Such traffic efficiency comes 
at a high cost to the quality of urban environment. The 
quest for maximum efficiency requires to be 
rationalised since vehicles are still equipped with 
brakes. 

Unlike in Western countries where citizens revolted 
against the highway movement, across Africa, citizens 
are instead praising the development of highways in 
their cities. They see them as a symbol of development 
and progress. Because of citizens’ admiration of 
highways, they have become the campaign silver bullet 
for politicians. 

It is not a surprise that African citizens hold 
highways with high regard given the current state of 
road development in African cities where half of the 
roads are full of potholes. 

In all this glorification of destructive highways in 
African cities, the challenge is on town planners, 
engineers and academics. However, most town 
planners across the continent also believe highways in 
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cities are the ultimate solution to the traffic problems. 
The few town planners who know the truth rarely share 
it with the broader audience. 

Traffic engineers, even when they know of the 
destructive nature of highways, it is a trade-off for 
them, making a liveable city or ensuring job security. 
The latter always win. 

For town planning academics across the continent, 
their sentiments on highways are mixed. There are a lot 
of them who believe they are good for cities. The few 
who lnow the destructive nature of highways 
unfortunately are not shaping public opinion about it 
enough. Their views are mostly limited to academic 
journals covered in technical jargon, or you can hear 
them speaking to other academics at conferences. That 
they should appeal and inform the public by 
communicating through mainstream media outlets is 
not popular across the continent. 

The challenge also extends to journalists across the 
continent. The media has the capacity to set agenda for 
the public and the agenda for sustainable urban 
mobility is one that needs critical attention. Journalists 
have always played a crucial role in the in urban 
development process. This is evidenced by the 
popularity of the work of one journalist; Jane Jacobs 
who led the revolts against Robert Moses’ highways in 
New York. Her polemic books, The Death and Life of 
Great American Cities and Darkest Ages Ahead are 
some of the most influential text of all time in town 
planning. 

However, African citizens seem to be on their own 
as modern traffic engineering strain cities with 
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specialised interventions that put Africa’s scarce 
resources to a waste. 

As cities struggle with traffic congestion at major 
intersections, an old way of regulating traffic is way 
more effective yet not popular. It is the grade-separated 
roundabout. This roundabout is developed by 
constructing low-clearance underpasses giving more 
thoroughfares to traffic. Grade-separated roundabouts 
are an effective way of reducing congestion. They are 
also. more economical than elevated traffic 
interchanges.“ The magic of compact, grade-separated 
roundabouts is that it does not consume much land; it 
does not destroy the character of its location. It suits 
urban areas most where elevated interchanges destroy 
the spatial character pretty ruthlessly. Examples of 
grade-separated roundabouts are DuPont Circle in 
Washington D.C. and Antalyaspor Interchange in 
Antalya, Turkey. 

Other than having great traffic capacity, the areas 
around these intersections have vibrant buildings 
surrounding them. They also have a vibrant pedestrian 
life. At the Dupont Circle, a lively park exists at the 
centre. It is a good mix of an urban environment and 
well served traffic needs. In the age of modern traffic 
engineering, the approaches of grade separated 
roundabout are no longer popular. They do not align to 
the modern traffic engineering ethos of maximising 
traffic efficiency. Because moving suburban traffic has 
been a top priority for modern traffic engineering. It 


4 See studies by Dehnert, Gregory and Prevedouros, Panos D, 
2004; Ng and Eu Mee Chong, 2019. 
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has been such a priority even urban areas have been 
transformed to serve the needs of the suburbs. 


NO TWO WAYS ABOUT TRAFFIC 


Throughout the history of cities, roads were always two- 
ways. The rise of the automobile in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries however changed the 
road structure. Narrow roads from pre-automobile era 
were converted into one-way streets to ease traffic flow. 
Roads that were built after the emergence of the 
automobile did not have the same challenge because 
they were designed to accommodate such traffic. 

The consciousness of climate change in the mid- 
twentieth century led to the second wave of road 
conversions into one-way streets. Modern traffic 
engineering identified one-way streets as a solution for 
reducing air pollution. It perceived two-way streets to 
cause higher pollution as cars move at lower speeds and 
in stop-and-go traffic. It became determined to 
increase the speed of vehicular traffic flow throughout 
the city, moving the driving suburban dwellers in and 
out as fast as possible. Modern traffic engineering 
regards one-way streets to increase traffic capacity of 
roads and improve the signal progression of traffic 
lights, therefore reducing the stop-and-go type of 
driving.’ They also regard one-way streets to reduce 
conflicting turning movements at intersections, It 


‘7 Converting a road into one-way street increase the road’s traffic 
capacity by 2 to 5 percent. 
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reduces chances for collisions between through vehicles 
and turning vehicles. Now, whenever congestion 
chokes a city centre, traffic engineers and town 
planners simply convert the streets into one-way. 

Across Africa, one-way streets have been on the rise 
for decades. In Lagos, one-way streets have existed for 
a long time, so long that signage maintenance has 
become a major issue. When the governor of Lagos 
State, Akinwunmi Ambode assumed office in 2015, one 
of the urgent issues he was facing from motorists was 
the need for clear labelling of one-way streets signage, 
which with their vast number can be confusing. Driving 
against one-way roads is so prevalent in Lagos; the 
authorities keep revising the penalties upwards. Now, it 
can attract a fine of 200 000 Naira (about $550), one 
year imprisonment and forfeiture of your vehicle to the 
State. The police may even require you to go for a 
psychiatric assessment. For repeated offenders is up to 
three years' imprisonment. Lagos police even has a 
unit specifically for that, the Anti-One-Way Squad 
Enforcement Unit. 

African cities are not holding back in converting 
their roads into one-way streets. When traffic 
congestion choked Uganda’s capital, Kampala, the city 
converted nineteen of its city centre roads into one-way 
all at once.’ Regardless of the conversions, congestion 
in Kampala is getting worse by the day. Nairobi has 
been in perpetual conversion of its city roads into one- 
way as traffic choke up the city to no avail. Every city 
across the continent that convert streets into one-way, 
has a tendency of redoing it. Rarely do you come across 





M48 Ntabadde, 2004. 
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a performance assessment of traffic after road 
conversions. It seems to be that perception drives this 
intervention to congestion. 

Experts have studied traffic impacts of one-way 
streets globally, however. Turning streets into one-way 
turns out to worsen the challenges traffic engineers are 
trying to solve. One-way streets increase the distance 
travelled by motorists as they drive longer to reach their 
destination—out-of-direction driving.’ Longer travel 
distance'® leads to more tuming movements as 
motorists navigate towards their destination. This leads 
to higher traffic volumes at traffic intersections, which 
ultimately increase air pollution.’*' This goes without 
mention; one-way streets diminish the quality of 
urbanism of urban areas. 


No City for Pedestrians 


As I alluded earlier in this chapter, traffic engineers 
have a bias towards vehicular traffic, and pedestrians 
always receive the shortest end of the stick in traffic 
engineering. 

Defending one-way streets, traffic engineers argue, 
the streets reduce conflict between pedestrian and 
vehicular traffic. However, this has not been the case. 


' The distance travelled in one-way streets is estimated to be 20- 
50 percent more than in two-way traffic. 

150 Calculated as Vehicle Miles of Travel (VMT). 

‘Sl A study by Gayah and Danganzo, 2012 found one-way streets 
to increase turning movements by about 120 to 160 percent 
compared to two-way streets. 
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In their study of one-way streets, Walker, Kulash, and 
McHugh find one-way streets to have more conflicting 
points between pedestrian and vehicular _ traffic 
instead.!” 

With the one-way streets, public transit in a city 
centre that African cities are promoting can confuse 
suburban visitors who are not very acquainted with the 
city. For example, in one-way streets, inbound and 
outbound stations for public transit are on different 
streets. This is unlike in two-way streets where both 
stations are located on the same street. A transit user 
just has to cross to the other side of the road. 

One-way streets also make lives of pedestrians in 
urban areas even harder. Given one-way streets’ 
capacity to increase significantly the speed of traffic 
flow, crossing one-way streets in city centres becomes a 
gamble. Motorists have all the incentive to speed in 
one-way streets. They do not have cars driving in the 
opposite direction to mind. As a result, it is not 
uncommon to see a motorist driving at 80 kilometres 
per hour in the city centre city. You can imagine the 
amount of noise that speeding cars make for people 
who live and who work in city centres. Urban dwellers 
have to live with the noise subjected to them by 
speeding cars in agony to the noise generated by cars 
with no consequences. It is the highway level of noise. 
In the future, this might force cities to invest in 
regulating car noise pollution. 

Also, speeding motorists have so much trust in the 
braking system of their cars. Usually, the motorists’ 
stopping distance at the traffic intersections is so short, 





152 Walker, et al, 2000. 
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such shortness puts fear in the hearts of pedestrians. It 
forces pedestrians to wait and make sure the cars stop 
before they can cross at a traffic intersection even when 
the traffic signal is in their favour. Such a practices 
wastes their little ten seconds window period to cross 
waiting for cars to stop. Because they are African cities, 
sometimes—if not usually—motorists override traffic 
lights signals. 

It helps neither that pedestrian (people) rank the 
lowest on the traffic engineering _ hierarchy. 
Theoretically, pedestrians have the right of way to cross 
the road when the traffic light signal is in their favour. 
In most African cities however, their right of way comes 
after all turning vehicles have passed. So it leaves 
pedestrians with such a short amount of time to cross 
the street. It is even worse when the road width is 
wider, which is always a fascination of modern traffic 
engineering—widening city roads and increasing road 
splays for motorists to turn at intersections without 
even touching their brakes. Eventually, the safer way 
pedestrians can cross the road is by jaywalking where 
they can use their judgement based on oncoming 
vehicles. Except for one-way streets, jaywalking is very 
much for the energetic and agile. Given the high 
speeding of cars, it is as if pedestrians are crossing a 
highway yet in the city centre. 

If we were to classify traffic right of way as a human 
right, motorists will be the most frequent abusers of 
human rights in Africa. It seems to be not an alarming 
issue, however; people adapt. 

Speeding traffic in one-way streets has become so 
bad, it is now forcing modern traffic engineering to 
propose a new solution, traffic calming.. By this, traffic 
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engineers are implementing vertical deflection methods 
of calming traffic by putting up speed humps and 
rumble strips in roads hoping to slow speeding cars. 
Sometimes, they seek to redesign the street scape to 
create a sense of calm. The urban design approach to 
traffic calming has been a major improvement in 
modern traffic engineering’s efforts to created more 
liveable cities. The use of vertical deflection methods 
such as road humps comes with many other challenges 
such as the wear and tear caused on vehicles, the 
slowing down of emergency vehicles such as 
ambulances and firefighting services. 

As cities spend more resources on traffic calming 
initiatives, modern traffic engineering is challenged to 
master the art of urban design wich is crucial for both 
traffic calming and improving the quality of urban 
environments. Modem traffic engineering in its own 
discipline however is challenged to revise its priority 
hierarchy. To rank private vehicles higher than 
pedestrians in urban areas where walking is the most 
common mode of transport perpetrate a condition of 
‘mobility dystopia.’ It is a challenge that needs to be 
addressed comprehensively because it is now ingrained 
into citizens’ regard of others. 

In most African cities, every time a motorist gets 
into the car, sentiments of contempt for other humans 
tend to kick in. Pedestrians become second-class 
citizens whose right of way is of second priority. The 
contempt of motorists for pedestrians is so ironic, 
because no matter how many cars motorists can have, 
they are also pedestrians, biologically; unless they fly to 
the doors of their cars. 
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The increasing hostility towards pedestrians by 
motorists and engineers is inducing vehicular traffic 
demand. The very moment regular pedestrians can 
afford to buy a car; they are jumping the pedestrians’ 
ship adding more people to the scramble for asphalt on 
the roads that are congested already. 

Meanwhile, the walkability of African cities does not 
seem to be an alarming issue yet given that the majority 
still walk and use informal public transport. Not 
because African cities are a paradise for pedestrians. It 
is out of economic inadequacies that most people walk 
as a mode of transport. The period such population is 
going to afford private vehicles there will be a spatial 
massacre across the continent, as it is increasingly 
becoming. Again, more vehicular traffic is more job 
security for traffic engineers, so there will be no 
incentive to change. 

The conversion of roads into one-way streets is not 
helping African cities’ efforts to renew dilapidated city 
centres either. Urban retail under one-way streets is 
being deprived of exposure of its storefronts on one 
side of the road declines. In one-way streets, motorists 
face single direction. It is common to find inner city 
districts where one street side has vibrant retail and 
pedestrians and another is relatively dead. Also, retail 
become more vulnerable when it depends on through- 
traffic for its vibrancy.’ At cross-street intersections in 
one-way street network, motorists can see about 120 
degrees of the intersection only. As retail vibrancy 
decline on one-way streets, it also makes the streets less 


53 One-way streets eclipse about 25 percent of retail in urban 
areas. 
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walkable for storefronts improve the walkability of 
streets. This is a phenomenon well illustrated by Jane 
Jacobs in her book The Death and Life of Great 
American Cities, as she argues storefronts are the eyes 
on the street.!* 

In 2016, in South Africa’s coastal city, Durban a 
debate emerged on the effects of one-way streets. The 
Inner-City Local Area Plan Project Manager, Zakhi 
Mkhize, argued against one-way streets and proposed 
their removal. She had observed how one-way streets 
hindered growth. Businesses on the opposite side of the 
road to the flow of vehicles had declined.’® It was only 
a decade since Durban adopted the one-way streets 
idea.'® This traffic engineering experimentation of one- 
way streets is even more financially crippling to 
struggling cities. Converting one-way streets back to 
two-way is more expensive a financial cost that forces 
cities to be stuck with a disastrous street layout. 


4 


In city centres where walking is the most used mode of 
transport, pedestrians receive the least amount of 
resources and priority. Cars rule both in suburbs and in 
urban areas. There has been no regard for expanding 
sidewalks ever since the population in cities has 
increased. In most cities, the sidewalks maintain the 
same dimension of thoroughfare regardless of the 
urban zone. Most of the sidewalks are potholed, 
broken by companies and municipalities installing duct 





'54 Tacobs, 1961. 
55 Cole, 2016. 
156 See Mthembu, 2005. 
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infrastructure. Now, because of street trading, the 
traders occupy half of the streets’ width. Most 
pedestrians in African cities have to be so skilled to 
navigate through their shrinking sidewalks, minding 
other pedestrians for accidents and minding stepping 
on wares of street traders that occupy half of the 
sidewalks. It is a misplacing of priorities perpetrated by 
modem traffic engineering standards. It turns vibrant 
urban areas into places of mediocre suburban lifestyle 
like magic. 


THE RACE TO BUS-RAPID TRANSIT 


Modern traffic engineering care however for what 
ranks second on their hierarchy—public _ transit. 
Perhaps, it is more mechanical than pedestrians are. 

Across Africa, the formal public transport system 
has been very much dead since its privatisation during 
the Economic Adjustment period in the late 1980s and 
early 1990s. Cities have been served by informal and 
parallel public transport. Of recent, there is an 
increasing adoption of Bus Rapid Transit (BRT) as a 
sustainable solution to African cities learning from cities 
in South America. 

In 2007, three years after South Africa secured the 
bid to host the 2010 FIFA World Cup, it was facing a 
challenge. Its poor transport system was going to 
struggle to serve the traffic generated by such a flagship 
event. It turned to the BRT system to solve its transport 
problems. The prior relationship with then Mayor of 
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Bogota, Enrique Penalosa made drawing lessons from 
Bogota’s successful TransMilenio BRT easier. 

A decade after South Africa’s first BRT in 
Johannesburg, Rea Vaya went operational it is making 
losses year after year. It continues to drain the 
government millions of dollars through subsidies. It has 
been the case with the rest of the BRTs in other South 
African cities. Since 2010, the City of Cape Town and 
the Government of South Africa have spent more than 
$20 million to operate the BRT of Cape Town, MyCiTi 
but have generated only about $4 million in revenue. 
The BRT cannot expand beyond the current first 
phases without significant financial injection from the 
government. The BRTs are unsustainable financially. 

The dreams of reducing the domination of the para- 
transit minibus taxis were dashed. In six South African 
cities, BRTs are carrying only 2 percent of the public 
transport passengers while minibus taxis continue to 
carry 67 percent. BRT’s ability to convert motorists into 
public transit riders also remains far from realisation. 

Many factors are attributed to for the dismal 
performance of BRT in South Africa. Of all the 
attributed factors, the major factor, however, is the land 
use structure of South African cities. Given the 
specialised nature of transport solutions however, when 
South Africa adopted the BRT system the main 
concem was getting the pricing model right rather than 
getting the land use structure right first. 

South African cities have some of the lowest 
densities in the world. The sprawling land use structure 
makes BRT uneconomic. The ridership in lower density 
is very low; it requires more BRT infrastructure to 
cover sprawling areas. The land use zoning has been 
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mostly that of monozoning’*’ — Residential and 


commercial areas are separate from each other. 
Therefore, BRT ridership is that of one-sided demand 
as people go to work in the morning and commute back 
to their homes in the evening. The lack of bidirectional 
traffic has been reducing ridership of the BRT, making 
it so expensive to operate. In such a context, the only 
way to make it economic will be to remove the Rapid 
from the BRT and make the system a conventional bus 
system. Except, that will make it even less convenient 
compared to the minibus taxis that BRT seeks to phase 
out. 

Nonetheless, the town planners and policymakers in 
cities such as Johannesburg have realised the impact of 
land use structure on the viability of public transit. In 
2014, the then Mayor of Johannesburg, Mpho Paks Tau 
launched a densification policy along the major 
transport corridors, the ‘Corridors of Freedom.” As I 
alluded to in the fourth chapter, the densification 
approach in the suburbs did not go well. 

Regardless of the failures of BRT in South Africa 
across the continent, several cities follow the same path 
with determination. In this emulation there are big 
cities with high population density that are performing 
better than South Africa. These include Lagos with a 
BRT-Lite and Dar es Salaam. In these cities 
nonetheless, issues of sprawl is a challenge to the 
realisation of economy and efficiency of the BRT 
system. 





‘7 Tt is only recent that South African cities began to adopt mixed 
land use planning. 
158 City of Johannesburg, 2014. 
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In case of Dar es Salaam’s BRT, which won the 
2018 Sustainable Transport Award,’ its financial 
viability is still to be determined. Currently, the 
financial data on Dar es Salaam BRT’s performance is 
hard to get by to determine the financial viability The 
Dar es Salaam BRT keep working on improving the 
financial model, nonetheless.! Unlike South Africa, 
which is financing its own BRT, the Dar es Salaam BRT 
has financial support of international organisations that 
include the World Bank and the African Development 
Bank. The BRT is still operating at half of the capacity 
needed to be efficient, however. While it requires 
about 300 buses and a ridership of 400 000 passengers a 
day to be efficient, its ridership is about 200 000 with 
half the required buses.'*' By regarding BRT as the 
silver bullet to Africa’s transport problems; specialists 
miss the most important factor, land use structure. 

The poor performance of BRT systems across Africa 
brings the question, what are African cities doing to 
densify in preparation of adopting BRT system. In 
traffic engineering circles, not much talk exists on 
improving densification as a precondition for operating 
an efficient transit system. The talk is usually after the 
fact that of Transit-Oriented Development (TOD). It 
does not help much where the public transit adopted 
does not promote density such as that of BRT 
compared to density brought by metro rail. 

The lack of such discussion is a reason African 
governments continue to designate more peri-urban 
farmland for urban development under the assumption 





L9TTDP, 2017. 
160 See Kasumuni, 2018. 
‘6! Nachilongo, 2018. 
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of providing cheap housing. As a result, African cities 
do not have effective urban boundaries that ensure high 
densities, yet they are rushing to adopt BRT systems. 

It is not helpful either that international 
organisations as well-intentioned as they are, are 
advising African cities to adopt what is called Urban 
Growth Boundaries (UBG). This is the case in Dar es 
Salaam’s new Master plan prepared with support of 
Japan International Cooperation Agency.’” The 
boundaries are usually five to ten years and cities adjust 
them accordingly. When an urban boundary can be 
revised after such few years it becomes less effective at 
controlling development. It will be an elastic type of 
urban boundary that cannot protect periurban land 
from urban development or promote densification of 
cities. In fact some individual urban development 
projects even take much longer than the lifespan of 
such urban boundaries. 

It will take a lot of coordination among various 
specialists to promote the viability of BRT and it goes 
beyond the ingenuity of traffic engineers and transport 
planners alone. 


THE WAR ON CARS 


After all this criticism of cars and the tyranny of 
modern traffic engineering, it is easy to have sentiments 
of wanting to kick cars out of cities entirely. However, 
that will be another form of tyranny, which is not so 





1© See JICA, 2018. 
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helpful either. However, such tyranny is also on the rise 
in African cities. 

The increasing consciousness of climate change 
across the world has changed the sentiments in the 
transport sector just as traffic engineers introduced 
one-way streets to reduce pollution. The consciousness 
has led to the rise of a new war, a war on cars. This 
well-intentioned sustainability activism on cars is 
seeking to create cities of cycling. In 2015, a Swedish 
filmmaker, Fredrik Gertten produced a documentary 
that sums up this activism, Bike vs Cars. The 
documentary reveals the struggles faced by cyclists in 
cities dominated by cars supported by powerful 
lobbying groups behind the car industry. Activism is 
one powerful tool to set the agenda for sustainable 
cities, particularly the automobile industry that took 
over the city a century ago. 

The way the war on cars is being adopted in African 
cities, however, is a case of putting the cart before the 
horse. Such an act is influencing the commitment of 
scarce resources to the creation of transport 
infrastructure that is not being very helpful of yet to 
African cities. Such infrastructure becomes cosmetic. 

For example, in the race towards sustainable 
transport, there is an increasing construction of cycling 
infrastructure across the African continent. The 
conflicts between parked cars and cyclists across the 
globe are increasing the call to remove on-street 
parking for cars and replace it with cycling lanes. 
Because as motorists open their doors or drive in and 
out of the parking they collide with cyclists, they create 
a conflict zone, the door-zone conflict. To solve this, 
cities are removing street parking and replacing them 
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with cycle lanes.’ As they do so however, pedestrian 
are feeling the effect. As on-street parking acts as a 
shield from moving vehicles, when on-street parking is 
removed the sidewalks are becoming less pedestrian 
friendly. However, this is a more nuanced problem 
when you compare to other problems that African cities 
are facing. 

In cities across Africa, the problems with cycling 
infrastructure are not of nuanced challenges of usage. 
Most of the cycle lanes installed in cities such as 
Johannesburg are in fact used less than once a year. 
Other than the commuters on the lowest end of the 
social hierarchy who struggle to afford the cost of 
public transport, there is no much cycling population in 
South African cities. To address this problem, transport 
specialists suggest that the supply of bikes should 
complement the provision of cycle lanes to bring the 
non-cycling population into cycling. It brings up a 
major challenge affecting African cities, theft and 
vandalism of public infrastructure.!® 

The first bike sharing system in Africa, Medina Bike 
in Marrakesh Morocco, to avoid theft, has become 
more expensive for the reach of the biking population. 
Only the rich can afford it that would not cycle anyhow. 
It leaves such infrastructure to be for tourists who visit 
the cities. High moral regard for environmental 
sustainability has not kicked in the African region 
where people are still struggling economically to be so 
concemed about environmental sustainability. 


163 See O'Sullivan, 2019. 

164 See Njogu, 2017. 

‘© These are cities where crime is still so high. The capacity to 
maintain public infrastructure is still in progress. 
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The quest to promote environmentally friendly 
cities in Africa has also led to the rise of Car-Free Days 
in selected cities across the continent. Cities are 
seeking to cultivate a culture of walking and cycling and 
discourage automobile dependency. Car-free days rose 
to popularity in Bogota in the 1970s, seeking to 
encourage cyclists and pedestrians to use the road. 

In Africa, Rwanda was the pioneer and leading 
example. It introduced Car-Free Days in May 2016." 
Twice a month the City of Kigali tum parts of the 
Central Business District into a car-free zone, 
encouraging residents to exercise, walk and cycle— 
mass sports and exercise from 7am to 10am. Even the 
president Paul Kagame and the first lady of Rwanda 
take part. Now, across East Africa, cities are also 
introducing car-free days. In December 2018, Ethiopia 
introduced its own car-free day, which has been 
practiced since then.'® In Kenya however, the attempts 
to launch a car-free day did not materialise after the 
first attempt failed when commuters got stranded.’ 

In all these well-intentioned acts of wedging war on 
cars, the specialists reference the success stories of 
cities in the developed countries to strengthen their 
cause. The triumph of European cities such as 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Copenhagen as cycling cities. 
In their specialist focus on non-motorised transport, the 
most important factor that determines the viability of 
cycling or walking in a city is so overlooked, the land 
use structure. The European cities that specialists 
reference to support their cause in African cities are 





166 Tashobya, 2016. 
‘67 BBC News, 2018. 
165 Sagala, 2019. 
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cities that have a compact land use structure. Their 
high density and mix of land uses enable travel distance 
to be short enough and viable for cycling. This differs 
from most African cities where urban sprawl is on the 
rise and there is no mix of land uses to reduce travel 
distance to levels that encourage walking and cycling. 

In the whole advocacy for cycling, walking and the 
car-free days rarely are there efforts to make cities’ land 
use structure suitable for such a culture. It is the most 
important measure African cities ought to take if they 
are to achieve sustainable mobility of any worth. 

The disregard of land use structure in the 
promotion non-motorised transport in African cities as 
environmentalists and transport planners preach about 
the virtues of cycling and walking has led to dismal 
failure of projects to promote sustainability. The car- 
free days are so healthy oriented when the day ends 
people return to their unhealthy lifestyle of driving 
because there is no spatial incentive to cycle from 
suburbs to the city centre. 

As African cities join the fight against cars, transport 
specialists and environmentalists need to remember, 
the prosperity and sustainability of cities is not that of a 
single-modal city. That everyone should ride a bike or 
everyone should walk. The most sustainable and most 
prosperous cities are the ones with the right balance of 
a multimodal transport system. To ban other modes of 
transport in favour of one is rather tyrannical. Cities 
have various groups of people with different transport 
requirements to suit different contexts of the city. 

The challenge specialists who wedge war on cars 
have is rationalisation. To determine how much of each 
mode of transport should make up in a city’s 
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transportation system if a city is to be sustainable, 
prosperous, and inclusive at the minimum. Currently, 
no benchmarks exist to work with. Such activism for 
absolutism borders tyranny. It is particularly so when 
the proponents occupy a position of traffic engineering 
or town planning authority. 


THE MULTIMODAL CITY 


The tyranny of modern traffic engineering in urban 
mobility is far from over. While there are many changes 
to the modern traffic engineering toward human 
oriented transport system, ethos of the automobile 
industry still dominate the practice, moving as many 
cars and as fast as possible. This ideology is worsening 
motorists’ regard of pedestrians creating an unhealthy 
mobility community. Under the current ethos of traffic 
engineering that is converting cities into places of the 
automobile entirely, the very concept of urban is 
running extinct. It is a form of suburban imperialism 
perpetrated by modern traffic engineering on urban 
areas, creating dystopian urban environments. 

It helps neither that governments across the 
continent are also raising revenue from increasing 
vehicles on the road. Most African countries are 
generating revenue from fuel levy, an excise tax 
charged on petroleum products to fund specific 
projects or go to a general-purpose fund. Countries in 
the past years have been increasing fuel levies to raise 
more revenue given how financially struggling most 
African governments are. 
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As specialists seek to dismantle the automobile 
hegemony, they need to remember how they also 
unleash their tyranny by calling for a single modal city. 
In the rush towards sustainable mobility, rationalisation 
is crucial to determine the composition of various 
modes of transport that when combined make a 
liveable city. The current tyrannical approach under 
modern traffic engineering and its opponents is not 
helping cities set their benchmarks. 


NON-PLACES 


The Architecture of Nowhere 


Art is dead — Long live the new machine art of Tatlin! 
— George Grosz & John Heartfield 


AFRICAN MODERNISM—the architecture — of 
independence. When African countries began 
achieving independence since the 1950s, architecture 
witnessed a major shift across the African continent. 
Architecture became an instrument of breaking away 
with the colonial past, a symbol of progress and 
modernity. In 2016, a German architect, Manuel Herz 
curated this modern architecture and exhibited around 
the world. It was an exhibition with more than eighty 
buildings from five African countries, buildings 
developed during the 1960s and the 1970s. 

The independence of most African countries 
coincided with the rise of modernist architecture. This 
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is an architectural movement rooted in industrialisation. 
Just like African independence, modernist architecture 
was also determined to break with architecture’s past. 
African governments saw this movement so befitting to 
spatialise the breakaway from their colonial past, which 
was resembled most tellingly in classical architecture. 
Modemist architecture promised a_ projection of 
modernity; a projection that resonated with the ethos of 
becoming independent. It was a master tool for the 
decolonisation agenda. 

In Central Africa, the then President of Zaire (now 
Democratic Republic of Congo (DRC), Sseko Mobutu 
was so determined to decolonise Zaire. 

Mobutu sought to erase the remnants of Belgian 
colonialism through cultural reforms expressed in art 
and architecture. In 1966, he developed an influential 
political philosophy, Recours a V'Authenticité (recourse 
to authenticity).'® Describing the ethos of authenticité 
during his famous 1974 UN General Assembly speech 
he remarked: 


... An awareness of the people of Zaire to return to 
its own roots, to search for the values of its 
ancestors... to acknowledge those that contribute to 
its harmonious and natural development. It is the 
rejection of the people of Zaire to blindly embrace 
imported ideologies.” 


'® This political philosophy was later enshrined into President 
Mobutu’s Party manifesto and official policy, the Manifesto of 
N’Sele. 

' Tyunn, 2003; Note 7 speech delivered in French. 
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Zaire nonetheless embraced modernist architecture 
ideology imported from Europe, perhaps not blindly. 
Belgian architects continued to work in DRC’s capital, 
Kinshasa, and later French architects replaced them. 
Both the French and Belgian architects were 
influenced by modernist ethos of Le Corbusier and the 
pedagogies of Bauhaus.'” 

The case of DRC on modernist architecture is the 
case of most African countries during the early years of 
the postcolonial era. Architecture was mostly done by 
European architects in Africa and a few African 
architects who had studied abroad. The architects 
carried ethos of modernism.'” 

The rise of modernist architecture came with an 
ambition to dominate the modern era by exterminating 
other architectural styles, styles of classicism. This led 
to the rise of the ideological warfare in the architecture 
community, a warfare that made architects become 
fixated on their ideologies and artistic expression at the 
expense of spatial harmony and liveability of cities. 

This focus on artistic expression, on individual 
building as modernist architecture claim universalism is 
contributing to a form of spatial genocide being 
perpetrated on the African urban societies. Before 
going into the spatial atrocities however, it is worthy to 
explore the ideologies governing architecture in the 
twenty-first century. 


'l Lagae and De Raedt, 2014. 
172. See Vale, 1992. 
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IDEOLOGIES IN OBSCURITY 


Architecture has never been in a more difficult 
situation than that of the twenty-first century. It is 
facing a catastrophic identity crisis. The distaste of 
buildings that architects are putting up in cities is on 
the rise. When the architects get criticised, there seem 
to be a proclivity for treating critics with contempt. 
They regard citizens to misunderstand them, to lack 
understanding of architectural ‘innovations.’ In most 
African cities, citizens look on the bright side. They 
regard modernist buildings to be a symbol of progress 
and modernity—catching up with the rest of the world 
towards ‘world-class cities.’ 

While architects are in conflict with the regards of 
citizens on what constitute good architecture, architects 
themselves are also fighting each other. It is a fight 
worth paying attention — an architectural warfare 
among three ideologies. 


Classical Architecture 


For centuries, before the industrial revolution, classical 
architecture dominated architecture.” It is an 
architectural movement that has evolved over a very 
long time, improving itself constantly to serve society 
better. Classical architecture derives from the ethos of 
the cosmic model, which I discussed in the second 





'3 The term classism derive from ancient Rome where classical 
relates to the social hierarchy of classici - which was the highest 
ranking in Roman social order. See Tzonis and Lefaivre, 1986; p. 1. 
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chapter, crystalline, hierarchical, and stable. This gives 
it a holistic and generalist view of the _ built 
environment. It emphasises strict proportion and scale, 
symmetry, ornamentation and_ balanced _ nature. 
Characterising classical architecture, Steven W. Semes 
notes how its composition base on interrelations of 
parts and the whole, “every part is also a whole, and 
every whole is also a_ part.’ While classical 
architecture has stood the test of time, modernist 
architects, however, regard classicism to be out of date. 
It is the new machine art of Tatlin, they argue. 


Modern Architecture 


The first industrial revolution brought with it a new 
architectural movement, modern architecture. Just like 
specialist planners, modernist architects derive their 
regard of architecture straight from industrialisation. 
Early modernist architect, Le Corbusier puts this 
derivation very well; “The house is a machine for living 
in.”!® That to serve its function best, a house should 
have the purity of a well-designed machine. 

By advocating for simplicity in geometry and 
economic efficiency, modernist architects drew from 
various places such as visual arts, ideas of cubism and 
futurism and from scientific management of Taylorism, 
from Fordism of mass production and standardisation. 
Early modernist architects such as Le Corbusier also 
derived their style from classical architecture. They did 


74 Semes, Foreword in Gromort, 2001. 
'™ Le Corbusier, 1986; p. 107. 
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not disclose the source of their designs however, it 
always remained a mystery. In his book Le Corbusier 
and the Occult, J.K Birksted writes about this 
previously undisclosed history.’ The emergence of the 
non-Euclidean geometries in the early nineteenth 
century reinforced controlling the external world of a 
man using a functionalised theory subsumed by 
technology. Geometry superseded the poetics of 
classicism. These industrial ethos have led to cultural 
sterility in the built environment; the sterility that has 
disgraced the architecture community for almost a 
century now. 

Unlike classical architecture, modern architecture 
emphasises abstraction, functionalism with minimum 
ornamentation, futurism. There is a disregard of the 
interrelationship between the parts and the whole. It is 
the specialist version of architecture. 

Modernist architecture, however, does not derive 
from the broader philosophical framework as it applies 
to other disciplines such as literature and _ political 
philosophy; it has struggled to fit into the general 
theory of aesthetics.'” It is a modernism with a capital 
letter M. Because of this lack of broader philosophical 
framework, architecture think for itself, produces its 
own concepts. Also, modernist architecture plays into 
the ethos of Marxism that of creating a classless society 
by eliminating class distinctions that were created 





1% See Birksted, 2009. 

' The influence between philosophy and modernist architecture 
without fusing into each other or changing each other's 
heterogeneity resembles Gilles Deleuze’s idea of creation of a 
disjunctive synthesis. Read more in Lecercle and Kral, (2010). 
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under classicism where ornamentation was regarded 
bourgeois. 

In modernist architecture, elimination of class 
distinctions has been through the removal of ornament 
from buildings. It is partly the reason modernist 
architecture became so popular in communist countries 
in the early twentieth century.!% Uniformity of style 
became the universal language; the architecture of 
equality, as it were. 

The failure to relate to the broader philosophical 
framework that governs other disciplines made 
modemist architecture to be in _ perpetual 
experimentation, however. This experimentation is 
proving to be destructive to the built environment. 


Postmodern Architecture 


In the 1960s, a new movement emerged as a response 
to the sterility of modernist architecture, postmodern 
architecture.” Modernist architecture had proved 
disastrous in its uniformity, tyrannical in doctrine, and 
disregard of context. It produced buildings of dismal 
quality in design and materials. It had failed as a radical 
social reform to abolish class distinctions in the built 
environment. 

Postmodern architecture sought to liberate 
architecture from the modernist tyrannical doctrines. 
Unlike = modernist architecture, — postmodern 
architecture relates to a broader philosophical 





18 See Udovicki-selb, 2009. 
'® To learn more read Robert Venturi’s 1966 book, Complexity 
and Contradiction in Architecture. 
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framework, that of the postmodern condition and the 
postmodern theory that I discuss in the third chapter.'*” 

In relation to the postmodern condition, 
postmodern architecture highlights intertextuality.!*! By 
destabilising architectural categories, postmodern 
architecture mix architectural styles without respect of 
stylistic bounds. The postmodern buildings also 
emulate non-architectural forms. This forms 
architectural collage, chimera type of buildings. 

Under postmodern architecture just like the 
postmodern condition, there is a blending of high and 
low architecture, removing the distinctions between the 
architecture for different classes. It suffices this to say, 
postmodern architecture is self-referential, instead of 
refereeing to real life experience where architecture 
acts as a physical historian; postmodern architecture 
refers to other architectural styles both classical and 
modernist. 


3 


The three architectural styles have so much contempt 
for each other. They engage in brass knuckles fight 





‘89 Postmodern architects however tend to dislike the label 
postmodernists. In fact, postmodernism as a theoretical framework 
does not subscribe to the idea of epistemology. Richard Rorty a 
postmodern philosopher in his 1979 book, Philosophy and Mirror 
of Nature argue that the idea of epistemology is misguided. See 
Rorty, 1979. Using the term postmodern architecture is because of 
lack of a better term however; because it is a term of chronology 
rather than of synthesis. Nonetheless, it is the most serviceable 
that is available. 

'S! Intertextuality — the way the meaning of text is shaped by other 
texts for example through illusion, referencing and quoting. 
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every time be it on new projects, at conferences or at 
workshops. 

These brass knuckles fights are only in the 
international architecture community, however. In 
Africa, architectural ‘style-wars’ are very rare. Classical 
architecture’s reminiscence of the colonial era made it 
fall out of the limelight across the continent, 
particularly with civic buildings. So modernist 
architecture dominates African cities and of recent, 
postmodern architecture is on the rise. As with most 
architecture schools globally, classical architecture is 
also rarely taught in architecture schools across Africa. 
This situation robs architects a better understanding of 
architectural language. Classicism is the basis of all 
architecture. It acts as primary reference for whenever 
architects wander too far in their adventures. 

The lack of candid debates on the best and worst 
architectural styles is letting architecture in African 
cities become spatial hotchpotch. Commercial interests 
determine the direction of architecture on the 
continent. As a result, architects become so specialised 
on individual buildings of their clients. Modernist 
architecture as the dominant style has a free rein on 
African cities. However, modernist architecture in its 
specialist ethos has major problems. 


THE FORM FOLLOWS FUNCTION TRAGEDY 


In the late nineteenth century, American architect, 
Louis Sullivan proclaimed the famous axiom, “Form 
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ever follows function.’ The axiom became 
synonymous with utilitarian simplicity in modernist 
architecture. It is used to sum up the principles of 
modernism; that form of buildings should be 
simplified—bear no more ornament than what is 
necessary to function.'* The axiom was one of the 
protracted processes to eliminate classical architecture 
from the built environment; it was a_ tyrannical 
aspiration. 

Following this lead, in the early twentieth century, 
Adolph Loos—an architect and theorist—also vilified 
the ethos of classical architecture. After a series of 
lectures, in 1908, Loos published an essay, Ornament 
and Crime.'* This essay reinforced the disregard of 
ornament as he argued; lack of omamentation was a 
“sion of spiritual strength.” “The evolution of culture 
is synonymous with the removal of ornament from 
objects of daily use,” Loos claimed. The early 
modernist architects also regarded ornament as a sign 
of bourgeois decadence and cultural indulgence. 

Form follows function, so it became—the dogma of 
modernist architecture. Early modernist architects, 
such as Le Corbusier and Walter Gropius started 
teaching their students the purity of design. 

The dogma of form follows function has brought 
sterility to African cities, however. Streets are now lined 
up with building facades that do not communicate any 
architectural information about their role or about the 





182 Sullivan, 1896; p. 408. 

‘85 See Greenhalgh, 1990. 

184 T.oos, 1997. 

'S Conrads, 1964; pp. 19-24. 

‘86 Quoted in Miller and Ward, 2002. p. 30. 
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place they inhabit. Under classical architecture, streets 
were full of life and annotation. Citizens could 
distinguish commercial buildings from civic ones easily 
through different ormamentation. Monumentality was 
important in promotion of civic life, a cornerstone of 
urban vitality. This was all lost with the dogma of 
modernism. 

With the loss of monumentality that comes with 
ornamentation, gigantism is the new monumentality. As 
the new monumentality, gigantism and aggressiveness 
is turning African cityscapes into dystopia. 

The most dystopian look of all is brutalist 
architecture. In the late 1940s, raw concrete as a 
building material became a fascination for modernist 
Swiss-French architect, Le Corbusier. He began 
building monolithic structures made of raw concrete.'®’ 
A new architectural style arose as a result, becoming 
prominent in the 1950s. Twenty years later, however, in 
the 1970s brutalism lost popularity after it proved 
disastrous to cities. British writer J. G. Ballard 
caricature best the post-apocalyptic dystopian nature of 
brutalist buildings in his 1975 novel, High Rise. He 
describes how the sterile nature of the brutalist 
building changed the psyche of its residents for the 


worse. 5S 





‘87 In English “Brutalism’ might entail architecture that is brutal in 
outlook. While it also looks brutal, the name derives from the 
French word for raw concrete, béton brut. Swedish architect, Hans 
Asplund coined the term nybrutalism and British journalist, 
Reyner Banham popularised the term brutalism in his 1955 essay, 
The New Brutalism. 

188 Read Ballard, 1975. 
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In African cities, the buildings that were built in the 
early years of the postcolonial era were of brutalist 
architecture. Public institutions, universities were all 
littered with monolithic brutalist structures. This even 
included civic monuments that — symbolised 
independence. Given their brutal and monolithic, 
gigantic look, brutalist buildings became synonymous 
with totalitarian institutions and bureaucracy. This was 
not a good architectural joke to make, particularly in 
Africa) where the progress towards democratic 
governance has been slow. Under brutalist architecture, 
buildings are designed so gigantic and so monstrous; 
they make citizens look like ants. Brutalist buildings’ 
high vulnerability to decay has not helped either. Raw 
concrete does not age well; perhaps a factor that 
modernist architects did not consider. Now, cities 
littered with brutalist architecture look so post- 
apocalyptic. They have become a symbol of decay. 

The catastrophic failure of brutalist architecture was 
not the end of the monstrous new monumentality, 
however. A new modernist style emerged in popularity, 
High-Tech architecture. It is an architecture based on 
technological and industrial — methodologies, 
mechanistic and highly engineered designs. It has 
become the new monumentality and the architecture of 
globalisation as it forms the glassy skyscraper found 
across the world. 

In classical architecture, buildings have a gracious 
interaction with the public realm. Unlike high-tech 
building walls that are of glass, classical buildings have 
real windows. To use Robert A. M. Stern’s aphorism, 
“windows are where the rubber hits the ground” as they 
interact with the street and the public realm. They are 
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understand, under the shell of toxic politics, how 
planners were doing in their responsibilities. 

For few years, I hooped from one conference to 
another presenting my arguments to other town 
planners and urban studies scholars. Then I realised, 
the arguments were as fragmented as the specialists 
themselves were. I needed to put them together. I 
needed to communicate with the people who live in 
cities, the citizens. So began the writing of this book. 

Reading the book might feel so fragmented. It 
might seem like individual pieces just lumped together. 
If the book manages to create that impression 
successfully, it is an impression that demonstrates the 
level of fragmentation among specialists who work on 
very same thing, the city. Regardless of such 
fragmentation, in the chapters I demonstrate the 
interconnectedness of the work of specialists and how 
their isolation from each other undermines their 
collective effort. Using various case studies mostly from 
cities I have worked across the continent, I demonstrate 
the tragedy caused by specialist planning to African 
cities. Most anecdotes of the case studies are 
concentrated in South Africa. Other than having been 
my residence, South Africa is also a country most 
advanced on urban development across Africa. So the 
consequences of specialist planning manifest most 
tellingly in South African cities. 

An obligation exists however, associated with 
writings on Africa; to disclaim the writings’ limited 
representation of the entire African continent. In this 
book, I avoid disclaiming my use of the umbrella term 
‘African cities’ intentionally. The disclaimer, I believe, 
is more of geopolitics of knowledge between African 
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bank buildings are still of monumentality based on 
classical architecture. Stone as a building material 
projects a sense of permanence. Poetic ornamentation 
of classicism projects a sense of authority. Of all the 
reserve banks in Africa, however, only five are still of 
classical architecture.'% With modernist architecture 
dominating African cities, brutalism and High-Tech 
architecture are the new monumentality for these 
important institutions. For reserve bank buildings that 
are of High-Tech architecture, the architecture is also 
used predominantly as corporate architecture a sector 
that reserve banks regulate. In such a situation reserve 
bank buildings are using taller height of the skyscraper 
as assertion of superior authority. It becomes a 
desperate form of monumentality that seldom projects 
any form of permanence or stability required of a 
reserve bank building. Sometimes, the monumentality 
is so gigantic; it makes the buildings out of context as 
the buildings destroy the urban fabric. They are 
buildings designed to stand out, they become individual 
islands. 


NO BUILDING 1 AN ISLAND 


Of all the zones of a city, urban areas suffer the most 
from the effects of destructive architecture. In suburbs, 
spacious suburbs, architects in their specialised practice 
can get away with disastrous buildings much easier than 


'% These are in countries: Angola, Algeria, Egypt, Morocco and 
Libya. In 2014 however, an international architect firm, Henning 
Larsen won a bid to design the new building for Libya Central 
Bank, a postmodern building design. 
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they can do in a city centre. If an architect designs a 
spatially disastrous building in a suburb, landscape 
architecture can cover up for the disaster. There is 
more space to hedge the building from destroying the 
character of neighbouring buildings. The buildings have 
little interaction with the street, if at all. So the 
disastrous buildings torment the owners who live in it 
most. This is the reason I state in an earlier chapter that 
suburbs offer security of property value. 

In city centres and general urban zones, buildings 
align wall-to-wall. They have a close interaction with 
the street. If one building on a street block is 
architecturally destructive, it will disrupt the spatial 
harmony and disorient the entire street. Such buildings 
can also ruin the values of the properties in their 
vicinity. 

The experimentation nature of modernist and 
postmodern architecture is destroying so many vibrant 
urban streets as a result. Modernist and postmodernist 
architects tend to create buildings that stand out, a 
curse that came with the label, ‘starchitects.’ Artistic 
expression tends to be more important to them than 
spatial harmony. By making their buildings stand out as 
‘masterpieces’ they destroy the character of 
neighbouring buildings. 

The absence of form-based code zoning in African 
cities has given architects and developers free rein on 
the cityscapes, developing all sorts of destructive 
buildings in urban areas where spatial harmony is the 
most valuable currency. Now, in most African cities it is 
very rare to find a street that is spatially coherent and 
harmonious. If you are to challenge the city architects 
of any African city to show you the most successful 
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street of the city architecturally, they will struggle. They 
might even fight for the same achievement with 
historical preservation experts. The streets that have 
maintained spatial harmony and coherence are those 
with buildings under historical preservation order. As 
Andres Duany and Emily Talen puts it: “Modernist 
buildings succeeded only when they were parasitic on 
traditional urban fabric.”'*' This parasitism is what has 
not been regulated. 

The lack of specific architectural requirements for 
buildings in urban areas has created room for the 
proliferation of radical experimental architecture. One 
of this architectural style is Blob Architecture, as it is 
known commonly, blobitecture. Modernist architects 
are designing urban structures that make you wonder if 
the structure is a building or a blob. Blobitecture 
buildings take organic forms of buildings that create 
buildings that are profoundly curvy and rounded in 
form. It is a form different from the traditional form of 
the urban setting of geometry. This architecture uses 
sophisticated algorithms to create amoeba-shaped 
buildings that sort to resemble nature. Patrik 
Schumacher, a partner at an international architecture 
firm, Zaha Hadid Architects coined the term for this 
style that used a_— sophisticated algorithm, 
parametricism.’” In his book, Architecture and the 
Crisis of Modern Science, Alberto Pérez-Gémez, 
however, regard such use of algorithms to be 
“algebraization of functionalism.”! It is an approach 





‘8! Duany and Talen, 2013 
1% Schumacher, 2009. 
18 See Pérez-Gomez, 1983. 
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that leaves algorithms to decide on the shaping of 
society. 

By emulating organic shapes of nature, blobitecture 
has found allies, environmentalists. Environmentalists 
are already praising blobitecture for being sustainable 
architecture, “buildings that live in harmony with 
nature.” American scientist, Janine Benyus calls it 
biomimicry while environmental scholar, Timothy 
Beatley calls the buildings, biophilic being buildings 
that learn and emulate nature and natural systems.'™ 

Across Africa, architects mimic organic forms of 
countryside structures and natural objects into urban 
building forms. This mimicry disrupts the geometric 
proportions that are the cornerstone of the urban 
genetic material. The greatness of urban areas unlike 
suburbs depends on coherent building proportions that 
make buildings live ~— harmoniously _ without 
overshadowing each other. With blobitecture, however, 
comes gigantism. The buildings are so huge and organic 
that in most cases they are not coherent with the 
gridiron street layout that used commonly in city 
centres to maximise mobility and land use efficiency. 

In fact, Patrik Schumacher in advocacy for an 
architectural style that produces blobs as buildings, 
parametricism, he calls for removal of a rigid geometric 
‘primitives’ such as squares, triangles and circles.!° 
These are geometries that make cities more efficient in 
handling traffic and maximising the utilisation of land. 
In implementing ‘parametricist urbanism’ Schumacher 
proposes a wool-thread model instead, a model that 





'% The two environmentalists wrote books explaining these 
practices in built environment. See Benyus, 2002; Beatley, 2010. 
185 Schumacher, 2009. 
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compute mobility paths within a city—organic, non- 
geometric transport networks. Such a_ radical 
experimentation leaves so much to be desired. The 
hope is that such an experiment will not be wholesale 
and will not use too many civilians as guinea pigs before 
it is proven effective. We already know the transport 
inefficiency of the suburbs that are served by the cul- 
de-sac street layout. 


PSEUDO ARCHITECTURAL STYLES 


Architects in African cities might celebrate being 
spared from the architectural style wars that exist 
mostly in Europe and North America, but it is at a great 
cost. The lack of debate on the merits and demerits of 
each architectural style has created a breeding ground 
for pseudo architectural styles. 

Influenced by choices of their clients or by 
buildings that architects see around the world, pseudo 
architectural styles are influencing African cities 
significantly. The troubling part is that the buildings 
that architects are imitating in most African cities are 
influenced by specific local contexts such as regulations, 
culture or geography. They are local contexts that are 
not the same as contexts of cities across Africa. The 
practice is turning the cityscapes of most African cities 
into third-rate, cityscapes with a mishmash type of 
spatial identity. 

The most common pseudo architectural style that 
exists in most African cities is the “‘tower-on-a-billiard- 
table’ type of buildings. This design creates buildings 
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that have a broad base for the first few floors—the 
plaza area. On top of the plaza is a slender tower. While 
in African cities it is now an architectural style, it 
originates from regulatory requirements that do not 
exist in African cities. 

When the  ‘tower-on-a-billiard+table’ type of 
buildings emerged in New York, it resulted from 
incentive zoning. Based on New York’s 1916 zoning 
ordinance, buildings had height restrictions that were 
wrapped in building setbacks. This gave New York’s 
skyscrapers the bulky base, setbacks and gradually 
becoming steeper with increasing height. In the 1960s, 
the increasing suburbanisation that drained life out of 
American city centres led architects to propose new 
ways of attracting suburban dwellers back to the 
downtown. So, in the New York City Zoning Resolution 
of 1961, architects introduced incentive zoning to 
promote the incorporation of public plazas into 
downtown commercial and residential buildings.'” 
The resolution rewarded developers that included a 
public plaza in their buildings with bonus extra floors to 
their buildable capacity." As building ‘air rights’ are 
so expensive in New York, the ‘tower-on-a-billiard- 
table’ type of building was a huge incentive. 

In African cities, such incentive-zoning do not exist. 
Stringent height restrictions are not common across the 





1% The 1961 New York City Zoning Resolution was the first 
revision of the first New York City Zoning Ordinance of 1916 
which is regarded by some architects to have been the best 
ordinance of New York. See also Richard F. Babcock’s 1966 
book, The Zoning Game. 

197 See Stern, 1995. 
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continent where densification is actually encouraged.’ 
Therefore, the ‘tower-on-a-billiard-table’ type of 
buildings is now a breeding ground of architectural 
gigantism. Since African cities do not oblige developers 
to put a public plaza as in New York, in some buildings, 
the plaza areas are being used as above-ground parking. 
Developers find this to cut high costs of developing 
underground parking. When a_ building has an 
aboveground parking, the floors occupied by parking 
comprise mostly of large blank facades. The huge, 
blank facades produced by the parking create an 
aggressive, dystopian interaction with the public realm. 
They are gloomy and even monstrous. 

The slenderness of the towers built on top of the 
plaza has created a discontinuous streetscape and, 
sometimes, a disorienting skyline as super tall buildings 
pop up standalone in an area with much shorter 
buildings. Buildings such as Hilton Hotel in Nairobi, 
Karigamombe Centre in Harare are some good 
examples. 

At worst, the ‘tower-on-a-billiard-table’ 
architectural style has opened gates to the proliferation 
of shopping malls within city centres, which I discussed 
earlier in the fourth chapter. Some of the developers 
are turning the plaza area of the building into shopping 
malls. Being in African cities, they are not restricted by 
New York zoning requirements. Just as aboveground 
parking, shopping malls also create huge blank walls 
that impact significantly the walkability of urban areas. 
Sometimes, such buildings occupy the corner stands for 





1% Building height restrictions are common in selected cities 
mostly in North Africa. The rest of Africa is promoting 
densification of city centres. 
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maximum exposure. By that and being large buildings, 
they become standalone buildings in the middle of a 
city inadvertently making the maximum street damage. 

The proliferation of pseudo architectural styles is 
not getting any better under the postmodern condition. 
French philosopher, Jean Baudrillard theorise the 
simulacrum nature of the postmodem condition. It is 
the age of copies without an original. Architectural 
styles that do not have any contextual meaning continue 
to be imported from various places around the world. 
Under modernist and postmodernist architecture, 
space is disappearing, as architecture becomes less of a 
place and culture. Architectural simulacrum _ is 
illustrated best by a project commissioned to Zaha 
Hadid Architects in Dubai, the Opus Tower. 

The tower is designed as a glass cube ‘carved’ at the 
centre to form a void that is eight-storeys high. The 
architects found the design to create more building 
exposure to natural light, making the gigantic building 
create more space and a ‘unique’ building design. The 
same architectural design featured in a building in 
Macau for another hotel, Morpheus that Zaha Hadid 
Architects designed. In these designs, the architects 
hold ‘innovation’ with high regard. Commenting on 
Morpheus hotel, the projects director of Zaha Hadid 
Architects, Viviana Muscettola remarked, “The design 
is intriguing as it makes no reference to traditional 
architectural typologies." The design however, 
originates from an ancient Chinese practice. 

‘Dragon gates, as they are known in Hong Kong, 
are an architectural design rooted in a Chinese 





199 Quoted by Block, 2018 in Dezeen Magazine. 
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geomancy of Feng Shui. It is a practice from ancient 
China, which governs spatial configuration and 
orientation of the built environment to harness the flow 
of energy (chi) of the cosmos.” Under Feng Shui, 
skyscrapers in Hong Kong between the mountains and 
the sea left passageways ‘dragon gates’ for ‘spirit 
dragons’ to pass through. Blocking them is believed to 
bring misfortune. 

Now, as projects by Zaha Hadid Architects show, 
dragon gates have become a ‘new architectural style’ in 
cities such as Dubai where Feng Shui does not apply. 
Dubai, by virtue of being an architecture showroom for 
African cities, dragon gates becoming an architectural 
style in Dubai entail they are heading for African cities. 
In the whole practice of architects creating personal 
signature through pseudo styles, citizens are the ones 
who suffer the most, they have to consume visually the 
eyesores littered in their cities while the architects 
move on to experiment on new innovations. It is an act 
of spatial vandalism. 


LEGALISED SPATIAL VANDALISM 


Classical architecture is not praised around the world 
because classical architects wanted to create an 
architectural hegemony. Over the centuries, classicism 
improved itself consistently, mastering the technical 
and aesthetic qualities that make it so celebrated. 
Classical architects had the humility to look at their 





200 See Aylward, 2007. 
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flaws and rework them to perfection. Classical 
architecture is a major reason European cities such as 
Vienna, Paris, or Venice are regarded some of the most 
beautiful cities in the world. They are top destinations 
for tourists. The classical architecture mastered over 
the centuries is evidently a major factor in the 
celebrated beauty of the European cities. We cannot 
say this mastery for modernist architecture, however. 

In its dominance in African cities, modernist 
architecture has been in perpetual experimentation. 
The experimentation is vandalising cities ruthlessly with 
no efforts to even reflect and polish its stylistic wrinkles. 

It is about a century since modernist architecture 
came to prominence. In this century-long period, 
however, it has already accumulated over twenty 
architectural styles. So unprecedented compared to 
classical architecture. 

Under modernist architecture, when one 
experimental architectural style proves to be a dismal 
failure, such as brutalist architecture, modernist 
architects toss it aside and pretend it never happened. 
They march on to work on a new experimental style 
and the pattern continues as years go by. Modernist 
architects rarely commit to work continuously on a 
single architectural style to perfection. Perhaps they are 
too creative to stay on one style long enough. In fact, 
Walter Gropius, one pioneer of modernist architecture 
in his book, Scope of Architecture, praise Americans for 
having ethos of experimenting, the praise is worth 
quoting: 


When I came to U.S.A in 1937 I enjoyed the 
tendency among Americans to go straight into 
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practical test of every newborn idea, instead of 
snipping off every new shoot by excessive and 
premature debate over its possible value.” 


The perpetual experimentation by modernist and 
postmodern architects has converted architecture into 
‘pop culture’ type of discipline, unfortunately. 
Architects—‘starchitects’ now act like actual rock stars 
and top fashion designers. They are becoming 
designers that dress cities in the trendiest fashion 
pieces. There is a tendency to treat urban streets like a 
runway at a Paris Fashion Week. For fashion 
enthusiasts, runway fashion is a spectacle. Such a 
fashion is not an everyday wear, however. Sometimes, 
architects draw inspiration from the cityscape of 
Science-Fiction films. The architect of prominent 
skyscrapers, Adrian Smith, for example, remarked how 
the towers of Emerald City in the film Wizard of Oz 
inspired him in designing the world’s tallest building: 


That was in my mind as I was designing Burj Khalifa, 
although in a subliminal way... I didn’t research the 
way it looked—I just remembered the glassy, 
crystalline structure coming up in the middle of what 
seemed like nowhere. The funny thing is, I didn’t 
remember it being green.” 


The pop nature of modernist and postmodern 
architecture is demonstrated most tellingly in American 
leisure city, Las Vegas. It is as postmodem as a city can 
be. It has buildings that are a collage of different 


01 Gropius, 1962; p. 12. 
Quoted in Noal, 2007; p. 29. 
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architectural styles from different times and places. The 
city is littered with fake replicas of cultural icons from 
around the world, imagery that lacks a unifying 
narrative. American architect, Robert Venturi regards 
Las Vegas type of postmodernism to be ‘liberating’ and 
a symbol of democracy where no authorities dictate 
spatial character.°% We all know Las Vegas is not an 
ordinary city; it is a themed entertainment city, which 
people visit purposefully. 

As architects unleash their artistic expression with 
less concern for the liveability of cities, they create a 
trail of destruction. As Stephen Hicks puts it on how 
modernists began to regard art, “Art must be a quest 
for truth, however brutal, and no beauty.” It is an 
observation also evidenced in American modernist 
architect Louis Kahn’s claim, “Architecture is the 
reaching out of truth.” This regard manifests in 
modernist and postmodern architecture through 
abstraction, functionality, | and _intertextuality. 
Beautification is now regarded archaic in the modem 
architectural movement. 

In this experimentation, citizens become lifetime 
guinea pigs of the architectural vandalism. The 
vandalism is even worse for the urban poor across 
Africa. They cannot afford to escape their cities of 
monstrous, soulless architecture to holiday in Europe 
where beautiful architecture is still preserved. After 
imposing ugly architecture on the poor and_ the 
disempowered, most modernist architects and their 


8 To learn more about postmodern architecture in Las Vegas, 
read Learning from Las Vegas a book by Venturi, Brown and 
Izenour, 1977. 

4 Hicks, 2013; p. 250. 
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developer-clients can afford to holiday in places of 
beautiful architecture. When architectural experiments 
fail, some citizens lose their valuable investments in 
property as buildings with failed architectural styles 
lose value. Cities plunge into physical decay and they 
have to spend a lot of taxpayers’ money renewing the 
cities. 

In this whole experimentation, modernist architects 
are never vanguards of their spatial vandalism. In a 
well-regulated city, many activities can get you fined or 
even jailed. You can get fined for littering, dangerous 
parking can get you a ticket. Graffiti can get you into 
trouble. Architects, however, can create spatially 
devastating buildings that become eyesores to millions 
of urban residents for generations and destroying 
property values. They will get away with it. Fellow 
architects might even give such an act of vandalism an 
award for ‘innovation.’ The helplessness of such a self- 
congratulatory system in the architecture community 
desperately needs to be rescued from itself. 

Given the lack of candid debates on what is great 
architecture and what is bad one, African architecture 
community seldom discuss how far architecture has 
deviated from the very reason of its existence. They 
forget the context they are operating in and their 
obligation to improve societies. 


ARCHITECTURE FOR THE DEVELOPING 


The rise of modernist and postmodern buildings in 
Africa is happening at a period when African countries 
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are struggling economically. Poverty of energy is still 
ravaging the continent yet modernist buildings—the 
dinosaurs of the fossil fuel age—are also dominating the 
continent. 

The energy inefficiency of modernist buildings 
across Africa drains the finance of struggling African 
economies given their policy structures. 

Power tariffs across Africa are — structured 
ineffectively. African governments —under-price 
electricity in effort to make it affordable to the majority. 
The power utility companies that distribute electricity 
on the continent are mostly running loses as a result. 
Across the continent, governments are committing 
themselves to providing fossil fuel subsidies; in 2015 
the subsidies were close to 3 percent of their GDP. 
The problem is that the subsidies are not targeting the 
poor and deserving. They blanket everyone, making 
electricity so cheap even to the rich. As the well-to-do 
and corporate entities build energy inefficient 
buildings, they put the burden of energy consumption 
on struggling African governments, these are 
governments that have other pressing issues to focus 
their financial resources. It is a specialised architecture 
that contributes to the impoverishment of the entire 
African continent. 

The small urban population that have access to 
electricity across the continent instead use it on 
buildings that are so energy inefficient, these are 
buildings equipped with energy intensive _ air- 
conditioning systems. Modernist architecture tends to 





05 Kojima and Trimble, 2016. 
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pay no much regard to contexts nonetheless.” It seems 
as if modernist architecture has gone back to Ecole des 
Beaux Arts that did not consider social or spatial 
context. 

To make matters worse, modernist architects hardly 
admit that their architectural style creates a building 
typology that is so energy inefficient. Instead of 
questioning the building typology, they keep throwing 
environmental garb at modernist buildings, throwing all 
sorts of expensive high-tech gadgets and greenery to 
make the buildings look energy efficient. In this book, I 
discuss this issue in the following chapter. I find the 
problem to lie not only with modernist architects but 
also with another group of _ specialists— 
environmentalists. 

Modernist architecture affects not only Africa’s 
energy security. The gigantism and_ sophistication 
associated with modernist buildings such as High-Tech 
buildings make building maintenance more expensive. 
Some of the buildings require skilled labour to operate. 
This is on a continent where building maintenance is 
still a big challenge as a developing region. As a result, 
modernist buildings deteriorate quicker than they do in 
regions where building maintenance is more advanced. 


REDISCOVERING AFRICAN ARCHITECT URE 


In the twenty-first century, young African architects are 
enthusiastic about rediscovering the traditional African 





6 See Olweny, 2008. 
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architecture and modemise it into the modern African 
city. 

The enthusiastic architects, however, are in a 
difficult position. The ideological loyalty ingrained in 
them during training that of modernism is adversarial 
to the ethos of African traditional architecture. When 
modernist architecture came into existence, it scorned 
ethos of classical architecture. African traditional 
architecture that is characterised by ornamentation was 
part of the scorn. Now, young African architects are in a 
dilemma on how to rediscover African architecture and 
follow ethos of modernism. Adolf Loos for example, 
characterised ornamentation as “a man who tattoos 
himself as either a criminal or a degenerate.” Le 
Corbusier, a role model of many did not spare 
ornamentation as he remarked: 


Decoration is of a sensorial and elementary order, as 
is colour, and is suited to simple races, peasants, and 
savages... The peasant loves ornament and decorates 
his walls.°” 


Given the domination of modernist architecture in 
architecture schools, most African architects can hardly 
understand the architectural language of classicism, the 
language so crucial in understanding _ traditional 
architecture and modernising it. With such 
inadequacies, efforts to modernise African traditional 
architecture risk morphing into postmodern 
architecture instead. Because if they focus on the 
architectural language they can — understand, 
modernism, they are more likely to intertextualise the 





7 In Padovan, 1999; p. 346. 
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two architectural styles into postmodern architecture. It 
is hard to comprehend how they will go about it 
successfully. 

Not all cities in Africa are facing the tyranny of 
modemist architecture for them to rediscover 
traditional African architecture successfully, however. 
In North Africa, traditional architecture—Islamic 
classical architecture with its rich history and global 
influence has survived the perpetual experimentation 
and the tyranny of modernism. Residents and leaders 
have been resisting efforts to phase out traditional 
architecture. In January 2006, during the formulation of 
a strategy to develop Bouregreg Valley a space between 
Morocco’s twin cities Rabat and Salé, the King of 
Morocco, Mohammed VI iterated the importance of 
the country’s historical architecture; “I don’t want the 
Dubai model here, it is not suitable to our culture.” 
The leaders are protecting the essence of contextual 
uniqueness from architectural erosion that modernist 
architects usually disregard. 

In the rediscovery of African _ traditional 
architecture, African architects have even a bigger 
challenge to contextualise that architecture. As much as 
African traditional architecture can be modernised, it is 
even more important to make sure it suits the urban 
zone of location. Without being cautious under the 
excitement of rediscovering African _ traditional 
architecture, architects might fall merely into 
architectural ideologies of | modernism and 
postmodernism. 


8 Interview with Lemghari Essakl, director general of the 
Bouregreg Valley Development Agency, 11 July 2017. 
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To succeed at modern traditionalism, which will be 
the authentic way of bringing African traditional 
architecture into the twenty-first century, architects 
need to understand the language of classicism 
comprehensively. They should remember, 
understanding language of classicism made architecture 
such as that of American architect, Robert A. M. Stern 
to step into the twenty-first century with such grace and 
poise. They now practice modem classicism, which has 
a holistic view of the city. 

Without such an understanding, efforts of architects 
to rediscover African traditional architecture might end 
becoming an African version of postmodernism and 
blobitecture. If that happens, their newly rediscovered 
style will remain suitable only for the countryside. 
Bringing it to the city will destroy to very concept of 
spatial harmony as it relates to the urban context. 


CAN ARCHITECTURE FOLLOW CONTEXT? 


Ever since the popularisation of the ‘International style’ 
under modernism, contextualisation of architecture has 
been a major problem. Modernist architecture seems to 
be stuck in its industrial ethos of standardisation and 
mass production. Citizens are watching as modernism 
decimates the spatial character of their cities. Be it in 
the urban, the suburb or the street lined up with 
classical buildings under a_ preservation — order, 
modernist architecture is not holding back in its quest 
to dominate cities and the twenty-first century. 
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The African architecture community desperately 
needs to have candid discussions about its purpose in 
improving societies. The client-focused nature of 
architecture that of merely making architects earn a 
living sabotage the greater goals of improving liveability 
of cities. It helps neither that clients are becoming 
more powerful in deciding the buildings they want and 
architects are increasingly occupying a lesser influential 
position in the design of buildings by contractors. 
Architects that are passionate about creating buildings 
coherent with the context of cities may find themselves 
at crossroads with the desires of the clients and risk 
losing the commissioning of the building by trying to 
convince the clients to follow the path of harmony. 

It is has not helped yet the fact that architecture 
awards are still new in Africa. The first ever-African 
architecture awards were held in 2017.7 As a result, 
the awards are still focusing on countryside and 
suburban buildings where architects have the least 
constraints on their artistic expression. Perhaps, for 
accountability’s sake, African architects should also 
introduce the architecture hall of shame. Too many 
architects and developers are getting away with 
committing spatial atrocities that torment millions of 
urban dwellers for generations. On a lighter note 
though, the pool for the architecture hall of shame 
nominations will be so huge and so competitive, really. 

This is what architects ought to do if they are to 
save the remaining dignity of their profession. Because 
they do not have regulatory power on clients whose 
strong financial muscle bulldoze through the character 
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of cities. Town planning regulators and city architects, 
those who are in regulatory authority have the bigger 
role. They need to step up on their responsibilities. The 
current approach is producing dystopian cities. In cities 
with an office of the City Architect, few understand the 
city architect’s role or if such an office exists at all. 
They need to be more active. To continue on the 
current path is to be accomplices of spatial genocide 
that is being perpetrated by specialist architects on 
African urban societies. 


GREENING THE CITIES 


From Ecology of Cities to Cities of Ecology 


Beautiful, benevolent, and soul restoring, nature waits for us 
to bring her home. 


— Edward O. Wilson 


DAY ZERO. IN JANUARY 2018, Cape Town, a tourist 
city of South Africa, made global headlines?!” It was 
counting down to Day Zero—where water supply 
would be critically low that the city would ration it to 
critical institutions. Residents were already under a 
daily rationing of sixty litres per household. The world 
followed so worriedly as the tourist city count down to 
the ‘environmental D-Day.’ 

The water crisis in Cape Town opened the lid to the 
environmental crises that cities across Africa have been 
facing for a long time. It hinted, as climate change 
worsens globally, it hits tropical regions the hardest 


710 See Child, 2018; Karklis et al, 2018; Watts, 2018. 
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with droughts. The crisis revived the thesis; the next 
global war might be on freshwater—the ‘water wars.”" 

The worsening environmental crises in cities have 
reinforced the work of one group of specialists, 
environmentalists. While in North America and Europe 
this groups of specialists has organised under the 
auspices of ‘Landscape Urbanism’ in the African region 
such a movement has not yet developed adequately to 
recognition so the specialists remain as 
environmentalists. Of all the specialists, 
environmentalists now have the highest moral authority 
in cities given their determination to preserve and 
restore the precious environment. The high moral 
authority has made environmentalists influential in 
urban development. Usually, they have full discretion 
on environmental preservation and conservation. 

In their well-intentioned efforts to ensure 
environmental sustainability of cities, — the 
environmentalists’ specialist approach risks worsening 
the same sustainability they seek to achieve. This 
specialist approach reveals itself through absolutist 
environmental regulations, converting cities into 
wilderness and through the greening of modernist 
buildings. As sentiments of wilderness dominate the 
urban environmentalism agenda, there is a shift from 
the traditional environmentalism of ‘ecology of cities’ to 
that of ‘cities of ecology.’ 

In the African region, environmentalism is in an 
even worse crisis. Challenges of rapid urbanisation and 
development are still peaking yet in an age of 
consciousness of climate change. Combined with its 
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absolutism, it has become a victim of its own doing, 
well-intentioned as it is. 

The modern urban environmental movement that 
rose to prominence in the last half of the twentieth 
century is still young in Africa. Until recently, 
environmental regulations that govern urban 
development process did not exist in most African 
cities. Some countries’ planning regulations still lack 
environmental considerations. The commitment of 
cities to environmental sustainability is spearheaded by 
established environmental agencies that are outside 
town planning authorities. It is one group of specialists. 
The environmental agencies, however, have grown up 
so quickly to become regulators that occupy a very 
influential chair on the urban development table. Their 
influential position has enabled them to enact effective 
environmental laws whose results are evident in some 
of the African cities. 


ABSOLUTIST REGULATIONS 


Nairobi, the capital city of Kenya, is no stranger to 
environmental tragedies. Its name, which originates 
from a Maasai phrase, Enkare Nyrobi that translates to 
“the place of cool waters” denotes challenges of the 
city’s location. After being established by the manager 
of the Uganda Railway, it had challenges of inadequate 
drainage. It was unsuitable for a growing population as 
the then commissioner of East African Protectorate, Sir 
Charles Elliot argued. The railway engineers did not 
anticipate the prospects of Nairobi becoming anything 
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more than a township and still argued it will prosper 
regardless of unsanitary conditions and _ frequent 
diseases outbreaks. Subsequently, two plaques hit 
Nairobi in 1901 and in 1904, plagues that medical 
officers attributed to swampy ground. Efforts by Sir 
Elliot’s successor, Sir James Hayes Sadler to move the 
city were swallowed in bureaucracy and did not 
materialise?” 

A closer look at Nairobi’s early geographic 
challenges is much related to the environmental 
challenges faced by Amsterdam in its early years.*!° As 
the roots of Amsterdam’s name, Aemstelredamme tell, 
“Dam in the river Amstel.” It was built on an 
environmentally sensitive land. In the twenty-first 
century, environmentalism is different totally, however. 

If environmental laws that govern Nairobi in the 
twenty-first century were to be applied in the formative 
years of Nairobi and Amsterdam, the laws would never 
allow their development. The two cities were to be 
condemned. This is how environmental regulations 
have evolved. While Nairobi is still struggling to be 
environmentally sustainable, Amsterdam now ranks 
among the most sustainable cities in the world?“ As 
Amsterdam has become such an environmental success, 
emerging cities under the current environmental 


The accounts about the location and proposals to move Nairobi 
is covered by Winston Churchill in his memoir, My African 
Journey. Also, in the letters he exchanged with then Commissioner 
of East African Protectorate, Sir James Hayes Sadler when 
Churchill was Britain’s Under-Secretary of State for Colonies. See 
Churchill, 1990; pp. 19 — 44. 

715 See Shorto, 2013; pp. 23 — 50. 

24 See the 2018 Sustainable Cities Index, Arcadis, 2018. 
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regulations cannot follow the same route to 
sustainability. The environmental movement of the 
twenty-first century created a new path to sustainability 
for cities, the path of wilderness. 

The Nairobi River Basin was contentious right from 
the beginning. Now, at least ten legislations enacted 
between 1999 and 2013 protect the basin. Under these 
legislations, any space within the stipulated distance 
from rivers, inland kales, ocean shores, streams and 
wetlands is riparian land; so, it is out of bounds for any 
development. With so many legislations, riparian land is 
under the responsibility of several regulatory agencies, 
duplicity is the order of the day in such organisational 
frameworks?! 

The absolutist environmental regulations are at 
odds with urbanism however, and this is weakening the 
well-intentioned environmental protection — efforts. 
Environmentalists are blanketing their regulations 
across the city’s various zones without differentiation. 
In this blanket approach, urban areas are not 
responding well to the regulations. I ought to mention, 
when it comes to protection of wetlands, environmental 
regulations are key because they are the best way we 
can protect wetlands, the case for rivers and streams in 
urban zones is different, however. In Nairobi, 
environmental regulations are not only struggling to 
protect the urban environment, they are also worsening 
the state of the same environment they seek to protect. 





715 Several variations exist on the restrictions of the laws. For 
example, Kenya’s Survey Act of 1969 stipulates thirty metres as 
minimum reservation from riparian land while the Physical 
Planning Act of 1996 stipulate ten metres reserve and at least 
thirty metres where there is established flooding. 
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Grounds for Pollution 


In August 2018, the National Environmental Agency of 
Kenya demolished about a thousand buildings in 
Nairobi.?"® It identified the buildings to have violated 
environmental regulations by being built on riparian 
land. The demolition had strong support of the 
President, Uhuru Kenyatta who sought to punish 
people who acquired land corruptly and restore the 
polluted Nairobi River Basin. 

When the demolitions were conducted, Nairobi 
River Basin was polluted heavily. Residents and 
industrial manufacturers disposed their waste and 
affluent into Nairobi River.’ To address this pollution, 
environmentalists put up buffers to keep development 
away from the banks of the river. However, the 
environmental buffers along the rivers and streams that 
pass through the city centres increase pollution for 
cities in developing regions. The buffers have become 
dumping grounds as refuse collection and management 
in Nairobi just as most cities in developing region is 
very poor. The buffers have also become slums 
settlements as slum dwellers establish camp on the 
banks of the river. 

On a continent where slum dwelling is so prevalent, 
the pollution level that also comes from slum 
settlements is very high. Cities authorities and 
environmental authorities can demolish commercial 
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buildings on riparian land with little resistance. To evict 
slum dwellers however, environmentalists have to face 
the resistance of another group of specialists who are 
advocating strongly for the idea of ‘right to the city, a 
specialty I discuss in the next chapter. 

In justifying environmental buffers in city centres, 
environmentalists usually reference successful projects 
of reclaimed rivers around the world, a phenomenon 
regarded as ‘daylighting.’ One of the most referenced 
examples is the restoration of Cheonggyecheon stream 
in the heart of South Korea’s capital, Seoul.?'® After it 
was restored, Cheonggyecheon stream subsequently 
became one of the most picturesque places in Seoul. 
Many residents of the city visited the new picturesque. 
In 1968, the stream had been tucked undemeath, and 
an expressway was constructed on top, the Cheonggye 
Expressway. So the restoration of the stream was a 
triumph for environmentalism. In this whole 
celebration of ‘daylighting, environmentalists seldom 
spotlight the reason the rivers and streams being 
‘daylighted’ were tucked into tunnels underground in 
the first place. Most hydrologists attribute ‘daylighting’ 
to realisation by city authorities that burying waterways 
underground was not such a good idea. It is not the 
main reason, however. 

Globally, cities and the waterways that flow through 
them have had a love and hate relationship. After 
serving the cities as important water sources, as 
transport routes and reticulating sewer’ the waterways 
eventually became polluted heavily forcing them to be 
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tucked underground to protect them from pollution. 
‘Daylighting’ has emerged after cities have gone 
through the rapid urbanisation phases characterised by 
heavy pollution. Every city goes through this process of 
urban evolution. Cheonggyecheon stream whose 
daylighting is celebrated globally also has a history of 
heavy pollution. In the 1950s, Cheonggyecheon stream 
had become very much an open sewer, polluted heavily 
with slum dwelling on the banks of the stream. British 
traveller, Isabella Bird described the state of the stream 
in 1896—the very early years of rapid urbanisation in 
Korea which later intensified: 


... A wide, walled, open conduit, along which a dark- 
coloured festering stream slowly drags its 
malodorous length, among manure and refuse heaps 
which cover up most of what was once its shiny 


bed.””° 


In Europe, the urban evolution process was the same. 
Senne River in the heart of Brussels became polluted 
heavily. During the late nineteenth century, the river 
flooded frequently, it submerged the low town and the 
working-class neighbourhoods. Eventually, its parts 
were tucked underground, and buildings were put up 
on top.” 

Across the globe during periods of rapid 
urbanisation, tucking rivers and streams underground 


220 Bird, 1897; p. 42. 

221 The underground waterway itself was then diverted, and 
the former water tunnels were converted for use by the 
Brussels subway system in 1976. Read more in Russell and 
Cohn, 2013. 
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was the process for every city. As pollution took its toll 
during London’s rapid growth, rivers such as Tyburn, 
Fleet, and Effra that still flow into River Thames were 
tucked underground.” The same happened with 
Manhattan, the densest region of New York City. 
During the seventeenth century, the Dutch settlers had 
converted the rivers and streams of the island (then 
New Amsterdam) into canals in reminiscence of home, 
the Netherlands. They became polluted heavily, 
however, because of indiscriminate waste dumping. 
When New Amsterdam was acquired by England to 
become New York, they buried the heavily polluted 
canals in the late seventeenth century.** Polluted water 
sources such as Collect Pond were drained dry and 
became home to then a slum district, Five Points.?” 

In cases of large rivers such as Thames in London, 
Seine in Paris, Tiber River in Rome or the countless 
canals in Amsterdam, the cities protect them by 
building on the banks of the rivers. Sometimes, the 
banks have roads that improve the connectivity of the 
city while protecting the river from pollution. They no 
longer have the pollution challenge that comes with 
buffers in city centres. 

Unfortunately, in the twenty-first century, 
environmentalism has changed. Cities can no longer 
tuck away urban rivers and streams. The environmental 
laws are even reinforced by the Ramsar convention of 
1971, which many African countries are signatories. 
After environmentalists put buffers on rivers and 


°°. Tom Bolton reveals the unseen rivers that flow through London 
in his 2011 book, London’s Lost Rivers. 

*°3 Kadinsky, 2016. 
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streams, African cities now have to find some very 
innovative ways of addressing pollution of the same 
protected water sources. This is because the trajectory 
dictated by the regulations is unprecedented. In 2019, 
decades after regulation of the Nairobi River Basin 
began; pollution is getting worse by the day.” 

Like Nairobi, other cities across the African 
continent that have rivers and streams flowing through 
their city centres face the same problems. In Dar es 
Salaam, Msimbazi River, which flows through the city, 
is polluted heavily. Several cleaning and regulatory 
initiatives have been done with little improvement.” In 
Malawi, Lilongwe River is giving environmentalists 
headaches as pollution from informality on the banks of 
the river and waste disposal by residents and industries 
is on the rise.” 

Of all the efforts to address the pollution of rivers 
and streams in African cities, one promising initiative is 
the Addis Ababa Riverside Green Development 
Project. The ambitious project seeks to protect the 
banks of two heavily polluted rivers, Entoto and Akaki. 
This is by creating urban parks stretching 23.8 
kilometres and 27.5 kilometres respectively with a 
central square of forty-eight hectares in Ethiopia’s 
capital, Addis Ababa.”* The project is not attempting to 
protect the rivers by putting buffers on them but utilise 
the banks of the river for urban vitality. It is an 
ambitious project of 29 billion Birr ($1 billion) with 
financial and technical support of China through China 


5 Chepkoech, 2019; Dindi, 2019. 
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Communications Construction Company (CCCC).”? As 
highly promising as it is, the project is yet to 
demonstrate how it will withstand and triumph over the 
pains of rapid urbanisation such as slum dwelling. Also, 
as a greening project in the centre of the city, how it 
will integrate with the urban fabric of high connectivity. 
Because connectivity in city centres is a crucial 
ingredient for sustainability. 


Making the Labyrinth 


Under the absolutist environmental regulations, cities 
across Africa are struggling to create well-connected 
cities that improve urban mobility. Around the world, 
cities use the gridiron street layout in their city centres, 
the chessboard pattern. It is the most efficient street 
layout, which gives motorists and pedestrians more 
route options to their destinations. By that, gridiron 
pattern reduces congestion. The layout also maximises 
land utilisation in city centres where land is most 
valuable. This street layout has enabled city centres to 
densify without choking the streets with congestion as 
much as it would otherwise. American architect- 
planner, Andres Duany has been arguing for a long 
time about the issue of balancing connectivity with 
environmental protection but it meets resistance from 
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environmentalists under the landscape urbanism 
movement.?” 

The current environmental regulations, that buffer 
rivers and streams in city centre reduces the possibility 
of a gridiron street layout. To accommodate the buffer 
requirements of environmental regulations, the street's 
layout has to be that of cul-de-sacs—the signature 
layout of suburbs. This is the case with the street layout 
in Nairobi. It is filled with cul-de-sacs in its city centre, 
a layout that is choking Nairobi with traffic congestion. 
Nairobi Metropolitan Area Transport Authority ranks 
Nairobi the fourth most congested in the world?*" It is 
difficult to densify such a city without choking it with 
traffic congestion to death. As densification is 
constrained by an inefficient street layout, which 
subsequently leads to congestion, development will 
sprawl out consuming more land and increasing car 
dependency, a pattern that is polluting to the 
environment. In such a sprawl, the viability of public 
mass transit declines, the very transit that improves the 
sustainability of cities. 

Environmental buffers in city centres also affect the 
viability of walking and cycling, the very modes of 
transport that environmentalists encourage cities to 
adopt. Given that urban crime is still prevalent across 
the African continent, buffered water sources are a 
breeding ground for crime. They make cities unsafe, for 
pedestrians especially. All these factors push urban 
areas into a suburban lifestyle of car dependency. As I 


80 See for example, Duany and Talen, 2013; Andres Duany also 
discussed this during a lecture, The General Theory of Urbanism at 
Hertfordshire, UK in 2014. 
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have discussed in the chapter on traffic engineering, 
the walkability of African cities is not of much concern 
because most African urban dwellers still walk and take 
public transit out of economic inadequacies. 

In other cases, environmentalists use the frequent 
occurrence of flash flooding in African cities as a major 
justification for the need to buffer urban rivers and 
streams. Hydrologists attribute the frequency of flash 
flooding in cities across Africa to the existence of a 
higher roof area combined with drainage channels that 
lack cascade design. This is regarded to reduce the time 
lag for runoff to reach downstream. Environmentalists 
also attribute the major frequency of flash floods in 
African cities to disturbed water sources; channel 
modifications, storm-sewer construction and paving of 
the pervious areas. However, a closer look at cities that 
have more of these characteristics such as New York 
City or Tokyo—the concrete jungles of the world— 
their flooding cannot be not compared to that of cities 
in Africa, cities that have far less roof areas and 
impervious areas, 

As I mentioned earlier in the chapter, one reason 
Brussels tucked Senne River underground was because 
it was causing flooding in parts of the city. The flash 
flooding argument as environmentally rational as it is it 
seldom considers the poor maintenance of drainage 
infrastructure and poor flood control in most African 
cities. Otherwise there has to be a better explanation 
why urban flood control (or controlled flooding as the 
Dutch call it) in the Netherlands is so successfully yet it 
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is not about buffering rivers and streams.” Since the 
great flood of 1953, Dutch cities have integrated 
sophisticated flood control engineering into the urban 
fabric harmoniously without destroying the character of 
cities. You could hardly tell that a basketball court in 
Rotterdam is also a flood reservoir. That the man-made 
dunes that act as a park with an underground parking 
for seven hundred cars on the North Sea also protect 
the town of Katwijk from storm surges. It is the real 
definition of urban environmentalism rather than 
environmentalism of wilderness. 


WILDING THE CITY 


Trees have tremendous benefits in African cities given 
the continent’s tropical and subtropical climate. They 
improve the local climate by reducing urban heat island 
effects; they reduce pollution, and improve personal 
well-being among an endless list of benefits. We know 
what happens with too much of a good thing, however. 
This is the challenge facing the green environmentalism 
movement, doing the right environmental calibrations. 

As African cities integrate environmentalism in their 
town planning instruments, sentiments of absolutist 
environmentalism are emerging—those of wilding the 
cities. 

In October 2017, Johannesburg published its 2040 
Spatial Development Framework. It had an ambitious 


To learn more about the Dutch planning system see Barrie 
Needman’s 2014 book, Dutch Land-Use Planning. 
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environmental goal; “All regions to achieve a tree 
canopy of at least 25 percent of land area by 2030.” The 
clause left me wondering, if the environmental 
ambition has a minimum percentage for tree canopy, 
for all regions, is there a maximum? Should the urban 
have the same tree canopy as the suburban? 

This is the discussion urban environmentalists rarely 
have; the discussion about the optimal tree canopy for 
different settings of a city. The lack of such a discussion 
derives from the shortcomings of the _ tools 
environmentalists use in their decision-making, the 
Visual Preference Surveys (VPS). In these surveys, 
environmentalists use pictures of various renderings of 
urban spaces with different tree canopy and ask people 
the landscapes they prefer. People tend to choose 
landscapes with more tree canopy, obviously and 
environmentalists go on to implement such 
preferences. There is one problem however; the 
environmentalists do not follow up with operational 
performance surveys to determine the actual 
preferences of people. You rarely find studies on the 
observations of pedestrian preferences among streets of 
varying tree canopy. Eventually, environmentalists end 
celebrating increasing tree canopy in cities while 
ignoring how it kill pedestrian life, which is the 
lifeblood of city centres. The greening of cities has 
become very much a game of numbers, how many trees 
does a city have. The game disregards how 
suburbanising that can be to urban areas. 

In 2006, the Greening Soweto project was launched 
in Johannesburg. It was an ambitious project to plant 
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300 000 trees in South Africa’s township predominantly 
for black South African during the apartheid era** The 
project played into correcting the ills of the apartheid 
system by equalising the tree canopy of Soweto to that 
of northern suburbs of the city. In such a case, the 
sustainability of the setting that accommodate highest 
tree canopy was paid less consideration. 

That Johannesburg’s sprawling suburbs have such a 
high tree canopy is a celebrated environmental 
achievement on its own, Johannesburg as one of the 
greenest cities in the world, literally. The high level of 
driving in those suburbs is regarded another issue. 
Attempts to reduce automobile dependency in suburbs 
by increasing the density which is crucial for public 
transit and walkability is met with hostility. The Nodal 
Review, Johannesburg's densification policy, is a good 
example. Johannesburg’s city authorities faced 
resistance from environmental organisations such as the 
Johannesburg Urban Forest Alliance ((UFA)?2° The 
alliance proposed a tree preservation order that 
required developers to compensate for trees destroyed 
in densification exercise, a practice that also 
disincentivise densification. This was regardless that the 
proposed density might be more sustainable than the 
current. 

The number game is seen globally as cities compete 
for higher ranking. Currently, two African cities, 
Johannesburg and Durban are in the world's ten cities 
with the most trees. As competition occurs with cities 
that are at advanced stages of urban evolution, 
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environmentalists seldom consider other factors that 
influence sustainability of those trees. Poverty and 
inequality issues draw crime to urban areas with high 
tree canopy. Increase in crime reduces the walkability 
of cities; high tree canopy needs effective maintenance 
to ensure harmonious existence with city centre 
property owners who are so concerned with the values 
of their properties. 

The rest of Africa is following the number game in 
the greening of cities nonetheless. It is as_ if 
environmentalists are making greening of cities a 
buffet, a city can have as much as it wants and there is a 
set minimum consumption. It is a trajectory of creating 
cities of ecology rather than ecology of cities. In the 
latter cities co-exist harmoniously with its ecological 
parts while in the former the ecological parts dominate 
the character of cities. 

The wilding of the city has even come full circle 
with the rise of the ‘lights off behaviour. During my 
time in Johannesburg, I once stayed in an apartment 
building just opposite the offices of World Wide Fund 
for Nature (WWF) in a_ renewed inner city 
neighbourhood of Braamfontein. WWF is an 
environmental organisation with strong sustainability 
ethos, so it switches off the lights of its building at night 
to save electricity. Coincidentally, the other two 
buildings on the same street block were disused 
properties. Their lights were always off at night. So, the 
entire block frontage was dark at night. At night, people 
avoided walking down that side of the road. While 
Braamfontein is a relatively safe and a_ walkable 
neighbourhood with a vibrant street life, it is in a city 
with one of the highest crime levels in the world. So, if 
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you walk down a dark road at night, there are endless 
possibilities to your belongings and your safety. It made 
me wonder, if all buildings in city centres were to 
follow the ethos of WWF, of lights off, what will 
happen to urban living. Since urban areas and suburbs 
are in perpetual competition, to take away the 
attributes that make urban areas preferable such as 
walkability and vibrant street life, environmentalists 
inadvertently push people for suburban living where 
they have to drive to everything and live spaciously. 

It seems living densely in urban areas, walking and 
using public transit that forms the culture of urban 
dwelling is not environmentally good enough for 
environmentalists. It is not a surprise in the age of 
green environmentalism, being green in the literal 
sense. 


PAINTING SUBURBIA GREEN 


The greening of cities cannot be complete without 
talking about buildings. They are the environmental 
monsters that in their life cycle consume 40 to 50 
percent of the world’s energy, about 30 percent of 
resources and emitting about 23 percent of greenhouse 
gases. With the consciousness of climate change in the 
twenty-first century, a new movement of ‘sustainable’ 
architecture emerged that of green buildings. The 
movement combines architects and environmentalists 
as they attempt to reduce the environmental impacts of 
buildings. This synergy between environmentalists and 
architects is what led to the emergence of landscape 
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urbanism even though I keep referring to it as green 
environmentalism with reference to the African region. 

To reinforce the development of green buildings, 
certification councils have emerged around the world 
modelled on the prominent United States Green 
Building Council (USGBC) and emulating _ its 
certification scheme, LEED (Leadership in Energy and 
Environmental Design). The certification seeks to 
promote buildings that have low carbon footprint, low 
operational costs and better occupant health. 

The sustainability of green buildings has been under 
scrutiny since their emergence. They are usually 
characterised as ‘green washing.’ However, beyond this 
criticism is another deeper problem rooted in the 
specialist approach towards the regard of greenness of 
the buildings. 

In Africa, the Green Building Council of South 
Africa (GBCSA) is the oldest and most influential. It 
has shaped the establishment of other councils across 
the continent. The categories that make up GBCSA’s 
rating system, nine in total are diverse. It measures 
management, indoor environment quality, enerey, 
transport, water, materials, land use and_ ecology, 
emissions and innovation. The categories carry different 
weight, however and the weight distribution shows a 
problematic prioritisation in the buildings certification. 

The building certification of GBCSA is focused 
heavily on the building itself. The building’s interaction 
with the city, such as the transport used to access the 
building, the land it consumes, the ecology it occupies 
have the least weight. For example, transport 
contributes only 10 percent to the total weight, while 
land and ecology contribute 6 percent. Comparing with 
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other categories, transport weighs half the weight of the 
building’s environmental indoor quality and less than 
the building’s water conservation. 

It is rather curious the weight distribution is this 
way. It creates a phenomenon that Paula Melton and 
Alex Wilson call “driving to green buildings.” Melton 
and Wilson also note how energy used in transport to 
access the building can be equivalent to the energy 
used to run the building?*’ It is an outcome of a 
certification system that is so specialised in buildings 
that it cares less about the context they exist in. By 
doing so, green building certification is putting an 
effortless overlay of environmental ethics on 
suburbanisation. A building can easily get the highest 
star rating (6-star) without even meeting the transport 
and land use requirements. This is the reason in South 
Africa there are 6-Star rated buildings in suburbs and 
most of the Green Star rated buildings are in suburbs. 

To show the suburban orientation of green 
buildings certification, in May 2018, GBCSA moved its 
offices from an inner city neighbourhood, 
Braamfontein to Johannesburg’s upmarket suburban 
centre in Rosebank. It was moving to the concentration 
of its clients. The same also happened with the 
council’s office in another South African city, Cape 
Town moving from the city centre to a suburban office 
park. Such suburbs, the programme manager of 
GBCSA characterised as South Africa’s most in-your- 
face example of the hustle to green, “It’s very sleek, not 
some hippie dream” the manager remarked. It is such 
an oxymoron however to call a building with a large 
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parking lot full of fossil fuel-powered vehicles a green 
star-rated building of highest regard. But that is the 
outcome of a specialist approach to environmentalism. 

Property developers have found loopholes in the 
rating system, now it is choked with score mongering so 
bad that the rating system lose sustainability sense. 
Property developers can install electric car charging 
stations or bike racks that are used less than once a 
year, and they will score points for that. Sometimes 
they are certified without even going beyond the 
requirements of building codes. So, as businesses, they 
look for the least expensive ways of scoring the highest 
rating. This happens when green building certification 
is commercialised. It has become an easy way to earn 
public relations benefits for operating a green building. 

Unfortunately, African governments are providing 
tax incentives to green buildings for ‘contributing’ to 
the energy security of their countries?** 

While such tax incentives are being rolled out, the 
building certification process does not measure 
operational performance. For example, GBCSA has 
“Design” and “As Built” certifications, which certifies 
green buildings either at design stage or just after 
completion of the building process. In this rating 
system, comprehensive energy modelling is conducted 
in the design phases, which are then used to evaluate 
the expected sustainability of the building. There are no 


8 In January 2016, for example, the South Africa increased the 
12L Energy Efficiency tax incentive from 45c¢ per kWh saved to 
95¢ per kWh saved. This adds to The Income Tax Act which 
allows 100% asset accelerated depreciation in first financial year 
equating to a 28% deduction on the business’ income tax for green 


buildings. 
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follow-ups to assess how the building is performing 
according to the modelling. It is a helpless system to 
think it informs governments’ policies on tax incentives 
given to companies with green buildings. 

If green building certification and its major 
shortcomings were a Business-to-Business type of 
arrangement, it would not be much of a problem. 
Unfortunately, now it is influencing major government 
policies on cities across the continent. Cities and 
national governments are developing their policies 
based on this flawed certification system. It is becoming 
a tool for regulatory requirements. 

South Africa is developmg energy efficiency 
building regulations the SAN204, which is meant to be 
compulsory for buildings and is based on_ the 
certification system of GBCSA? The City of Cape 
Town drafted a Green Building Guidelines, and it 
intends to also introduce manuals and legislation” In 
Rwanda, regulations were set up and approved by 
parliament in 2019, the Rwanda Green Building 
Minimum Compliance. The regulation mandates. all 
buildings occupied by over 100 people to be green. 
This makes Rwanda the first country in Africa with 
minimum compliance requirements regarding resource 
use efficiency of buildings‘! As well-intentioned as 
they are, they are derived from a certification system 
with major flaws. Even the proliferation of green 
building councils across Africa is based on a flawed 
system of the GBCSA. Over ten green building councils 
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have been established across Africa, all deriving their 
models and rating systems from GBCSA?” 

The focus of green building certification on real 
estate market trends that are dominated by modernist 
buildings is problematic. Imposing and green stamping 
of green components on modernist buildings proves to 
be dysfunctional because modernist architecture itself 
is not built on a foundation of sustainability. It is 
environmentalism that is built on the wrong premise. 
What is more scandalous is that green buildings cost 
more than conventional buildings. 

Green buildings always cost more than 
conventional buildings. In South Africa, for example, 
building green averages a cost premium of 5.45 percent 
(4.95% average capital cost, 0.85% average submission 
cost). The revenue focus of certifications by Green 
Building Councils has been producing mediocre 
“green” buildings where the main goal has been 
certification rather than environmental responsibility. 
Certification of public green buildings even costs more 
to taxpayers. In all this certification process of green 
buildings, architects and environmentalists rarely 
question the utilitarian nature of modernist buildings 
which is unsustainable. The approach remains that of 
spreading an ethical overlay on a sterile building model 
by throwing high-tech environmental gadgets and 
shrubs at them. 


These are in Botswana, Egypt, Ghana, Kenya, Mauritius, 
Morocco, Namibia, Rwanda, Tanzania and Zimbabwe. 
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2 OYSTOPIA 
THE COLOURS OF CITIES 


The modern urban environmentalism is biased towards 
the green. The bias proves to be very costly to the 
sustainability of cities. Urban environmentalism seems 
to be in the early stages of evolution, so specialised in 
bringing nature to the city by wilding it. 

As urban environmentalism becomes stronger as a 
group of specialists, it needs to be careful of being 
another prisoner of ideology it base on. The 
‘antihumanism’ philosophy that nature should take back 
the city by wilding it generates a backlash that hurt the 
same environmental efforts. The current green 
environmentalism alienates the environmental virtues 
of the brown as cities promote sustainability by using 
less land and driving less in dense urban living. In the 
evolution of environmentalism, environmentalists need 
to be experts of environmentalism of the city rather 
than of wilderness only. If modern environmentalism 
continues on the current path of wilding cities, future 
urban dwellers might as well be compelled to live in 
tree houses, for all the difference it will make. 


RIGHT TO THE CITY 


The Fight for Socialist Cities 


As we embark on this great collective journey, we 
pledge that no one will be left behind.... And we will 
endeavour to reach the furthest behind first. 


- The 2030 Agenda for Sustainable Development. 


IN JULY 2015, international development financiers 
gathered in Ethiopia’s capital—Addis Ababa. It was the 
third International Conference on Financing for 
Development, FfD3. Speaking during the opening 
session, the then Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, Ban Ki-Moon iterated the notion of “leaving 
no one behind.” It was time for global action. The 
message echoed in all corners of the world and across 
various development disciplines. 

In urban development, the notion of “leaving no 
one behind” is one of the modern movements that 
derive from an essay by a French philosopher, Henri 
Lefebvre, Right to the City. By right to the city, it 
entails that citizens have the right to demand access to 
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urban resources; the right to change the city as they 
change themselves, by that transforming and renewing 
their urban life’*’ | This proposition has become a 
major enshrinement in urban development policies. In 
June 1996, following the right to the city proposition, at 
the Second United Nations Conference on Human 
Settlements (Habitat II) in Istanbul, Turkey, rights- 
based housing was adopted. The United States lost the 
fight to South Africa during the voting as South Africa 
was so strong in advocating for the rights-based 
approach. A decade later, at the Habitat III conference 
in 2016, ‘right to the city notion was enshrined into the 
key document, the New Urban Agenda. 

In its narrow focus on rights however, the rights- 
based approach has created a new group of specialists 
who are determined to create socialist cities. In their 
well-intentioned determination, the specialists are 
overlooking other fundamentals that keep cities in right 
balance. The disregard of the fundamentals of cities by 
specialists is worsening the very inequality the 
specialists seek to solve. In the process, scarce urban 
resources are being committed to inefficient uses. 
African cities are becoming more fragmented as a 
result. 

Emerging from the Marxist school of thought, the 
‘right to the city’ proposition has two approaches: the 
reformist approach and the revolution approach. The 
reformist approach seeks to improve urban life by 
integrating rights of citizens in the urban development 
process. By that, reformists seek to improve the 
inclusiveness of cities. On the contrary, the revolution 
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approach seeks to overthrow the capitalist society 
through a revolution. It regards communism to be the 
better way of organising society but such a system can 
only be established successfully after the capitalist 
system has been overthrown, entirely, worldwide. 

In this book, I focus on the reformist approach. 
While the reformist approach is well-intentioned to 
create more inclusive cities, its roots, the Marxist school 
of thought, puts it in such a dilemma. Should the 
reformists advance the ethos of Marxism that of 
pushing for revolutions? Should they focus on 
reforming the capitalist cities towards more 
inclusiveness? The Marxist school of thought that puts 
the reformist approach in this dilemma, we need to 
understand it first—at least in brief. This will enable us 
to also understand better how ideological loyalty and 
possessiveness undermine the  reformists’ efforts 
towards creating more inclusive cities. 


THE MARXIST COMPLEXITY 


In urban development, the capitalism-socialism debate 
is perhaps the most controversial of the twentieth and 
twenty-first centuries. The re-emergence of Marxism in 
Henri Lefebvre’s essay, Right to the City, contributed 
to the revival of the long-time ideological conflicts. One 
reason the capitalism-socialism debate is so contentious 
is because one system is laid out bare for all kinds of 
criticism while the other is obscured from criticism. 
Capitalist arguments tend to be positive while socialist 
ones tend to be normative; what ought to be. 
Capitalism has been under criticism by socialist 
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philosophers for a long-time. It is a system that 
unravelled right in front of our eyes for centuries now. 
We know very well its history of both prosperity and 
catastrophe. We know very well the workings of the 
capitalist system. While over the past century 
capitalism has lifted billions of people out of poverty; it 
has major flaws in how it achieves prosperity, it is a very 
corrupt system. Capitalism increases inequality; it 
degrades the environment; it corrupts the society and 
the culture of people. The flaws of capitalism have been 
written about at great length. Karl Marx in his work, 
Capital makes compelling arguments of that time. Jean 
Baudrillard in his book; The Mirror of Production also 
makes further critique of capitalism as well as criticising 
Marx’s critique of capitalism. 

The critique of capitalism makes up most of the 
value of the Marxist proposition. This is because Marx 
did not provide details of the system he propose to 
replace capitalism. In fact he was against developing 
such details of the ideal system of organising society 
before carrying out successfully the revolution against 
capitalism. Instead, he proposed focusing energy on the 
revolution to overthrow the capitalist system. As he 
acknowledged in the Communist Manifesto, that his 
focus was on “critical analysis of actual facts, instead of 
writing recipes... for cook-shops of the future.”’“* This 
‘glittering generality’ approach enabled Marxism to 
dodge bullets of criticism, because there are no details 
to assess the prospective alternative system to 
capitalism. The call to revolt against capitalism without 
a figured out alternative is contributing to the rise of 





4 Karl Marx, Communist Manifesto: pp. 16. 
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nihilism in urban development and in modern society. 
There is an increasing demand for rights without taking 
responsibility in the capitalist system; the mobilisation 
to overthrow the existing regarded oppressive system. 

As of economic determinism, Marxism has been 
effective and compelling at criticising capitalism. In its 
prospective system of organising society to come after 
the violent revolutions however, important questions 
need answers. Can Karl Marx’s theory of human nature 
lead to a more desirable way of society? What if the 
alternative system turns out to be worse than the 
current? Given that both capitalism and socialism are 
seriously flawed systems of organising society that 
ought to be complementary of their inadequacies to 
minimise suffering, it is hard to imagine a human way 
of organising society which will be perfect on its own. 
This is why it is hard to figure out in detail the system 
that can replace the current system of capitalism and 
work better. 

The revolutions that Marx proposes, when we look 
at history in broader political discipline they led to 
disastrous systems of governance. The communist 
governments in the Soviet Union and the government 
of Mao in China are good examples of this. African 
countries after the revolutions against the colonial 
governments have not gone well either, most of the 
governments that replaced the colonial ones became 
even worse. These disastrous aftermaths led to 
Marxism’s loss of popularity in the late twentieth 
century. Proponents of Marxism argue however, that it 
was not ‘true’ socialism. Marxism is making a comeback 
however, as the capitalist system creates further 
problems. Also as a result of the emergence of the 
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postmodern condition which I discussed in the second 
chapter. As Marxism makes a comeback, in urban 
development we have never had any major revolutions. 
This is why there is so much romanticism and optimism 
about urban revolutions; the need for socialist cities?” 
But if we have learnt anything from history, violent 
revolutions are not romantic creatures that we can hug 
around, what come after them can be more monstrous. 

Socialist philosophers existed however who held 
views different from that of Marx regarding violent 
revolutions. These socialists were regarded as ‘socialist 
utopians.’ They believed violent revolutions were a 
disastrous way to change the way society was organised. 
The early philosophers developed what they regarded 
to be ‘peaceful’ ways of reforming society. 

Charles Fourier (1772-1837) and Robert Owen 
(1771-1858) for example, developed communities 
based on communitarianism. The communities had 
equality of rights and duties, freedom from 
responsibility, collective ownership of land and 
abolishment of punishment and rewards. Fourier 
believed society can follow a gradual path to universal 
harmony. These communities collapsed and_ failed 
eventually. 

In late nineteenth century, Ebenezer Howard also 
developed the Garden City concept characterised 





*45 Marxism’s strong establishment in urban development derive 
from the argument that urbanisation is the key instrument of the 
capitalist system which Marxism seeks to dismantle. Since 
capitalism is regarded to feed on surplus production which urban 
development process consumes, the ‘right to the city’ emerged as 
the need to control the production and utilisation of the surplus of 
capitalism. 
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mainly by public ownership of land. Howard’s garden 
city went on to be such a success implemented across 
the world partly because of its pragmatism in 
addressing urban development issues. However, it 
faced criticism from proponents of Marxism. Marxists 
accused the Garden City of being hijacked by the 
bourgeoisie who created suburban sprawl out of the 
idea thereby creating Garden suburbs. 

While Marx criticised the idea of creating ideal 
settlements based on communitarianism, the ‘utopias,’ 
there is no clarity to his objections on the utopias. It 
was more of calling socialists to focus their energy on 
the revolution instead of developing ideas about the 
ideal post-revolution communist society. 

The ‘socialist utopians’ nevertheless drew some key 
lessons from their communitarian settlements. In 1828, 
Robert Owen for example, reflecting on the eventual 
failure of New Harmony, one of his communities, he 
noted: 


No societies with common property and equality 
could prosper, if composed of persons unfit for their 
peculiar duties. To succeed it was needful to exclude 
the intemperate, the idle, the careless, the 
quarrelsome, the avaricious, the selfish... *“° 


In other words, a community comprising only of people 
of good deeds was needed and that could not be 
achieved.’ This is the human nature Marxism seems to 


*4 Sargant, 1860; p. 256. 

47 For example, the ‘right to the city’ proposition is calling for 
treating cities as urban commons by abolishing the idea of private 
property. While currently the urban commons is under-theorised 
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regard to be the bourgeois theory of human nature. 
Instead, Karl Marx proposed a theory of human nature 
centred on autonomous - self-development; a 
communitarian society where free and spontaneous 
self-development is possible. 

By neglecting early socialist philosophers who 
include utopians, the socialist movement is now 
dominated very much exclusively by the doctrines of 
Karl Marx and Fredrick Engels. This situation has 
robbed the socialist movement of a chance to create a 
healthy pool of ideas. It has turned socialism into a 
dogmatic movement. Now, the reformist approach to 
the ‘right to the city’ arises from a school of thought 
that advocate for the violent revolution approach. Given 
the dogmatic nature the socialist movement has 
become, the value the socialist utopians brought to 
socialism is overlooked; it seems as if it never 
happened. This dogmatic nature began with Karl Marx 
who shredded earlier socialist philosophers and 
opponents, including the philosophers he had derived 
his ideas from, eventually creating monopoly over 
socialist ideas. This dogmatism is now emerging in 
modern debates on socialist urban development. 

Urban development debates, especially on housing 
are denigrating pretty much into shouting matches 
merely about rights, ethics and values. The debates are 


and lacking a definite theory of property to address the legalistic 
underpinnings, the idea and the practice of the commons have a 
very long history however—it goes back to the sixteenth century 
with Sir Thomas More coming up with the idea of Utopia. 
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so polarised as socialism is upheld as glorious and 
capitalism as disastrous." 

I cannot explain this polarisation better than by the 
hostility that Patrik Schumacher—the head of Zaha 
Hadid Architects—received after he proposed a 
libertarian urban manifesto to solve housing crisis in 
London. 

At the 2016 World Architecture Festival in Berlin, 
Schumacher gave a provocative evening keynote 
address. He called for the privatisation of all urban 
spaces, an end to affordable housing policies and 
abolishing all land-use prescriptions and housing 
standards. Schumacher called for reconsidering using 
central locations in London as places of subsidised 
housing and instead reallocate the places according to 
most economic need and productivity. It was a radical 
free-market urban development manifesto. Before 
taking the platform for the keynote, Schumacher had 
remarked, casually, that his ideas were going to cause 
controversy. Following his speech, however, was not a 
debate on the shortcomings of his proposals. Instead, 
he found himself with all sorts of derogatory labels— 
fascist, the Trump of architecture’ He did not get the 
debate he had expected to start. Some of the built 
environment’s bright minds even requested media and 
the architecture community to deny Schumacher 
publishing and speaking platforms.” This has become 
very much the norm on housing policy debates and 
broadly on urban development. It seems you have to 


*48 Sometimes it is vice versa when proponents of free market 
urban development dominate the debate—which is not often. 

*4° Carter, 2016; Prynn and O’Mahony, 2016. 

50 Harper, 2016. 
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either be a socialist or take the walk of shame. It is a 
tyrannical approach. But such tyranny looks attractive 
because of its empathetic regard for the urban lower- 
class. 

To assess the effectiveness of the current rights- 
based housing approach, however, going beyond the 
propositions of ‘right to the city’ is crucial. We need to 
explore how the propositions are working in practice. 
For example, arising from Marx’s theory of class 
struggle, the ‘furthest behind first’ approach to housing 
across Africa scorns the upper middle-class and 
neglects the lower middle-class. The results of this 
practice are important to explore.” 


THE RIGHTS-BASED HOUSING 


In January 1983, the World Bank published a 
prominent report, Learning by Doing. Under the ‘sites 
and services’ projects, the World Bank had spent a 
decade providing housing to low-income groups in 
developing countries. The ‘site and services’ was a 
housing package of subsidised land and_ on-site 
infrastructure that enabled low-income households to 
self-build their houses. From these projects however, 





*! T ought to mention, the following cases by being of reformist 
approach, they can be dismissed easily by Marxist proponents of 
violent urban revolutions, just like Marx dismissed early socialist 
utopias. But unlike the revolution propositions, the reformist 
approach is more important to current efforts towards more 
inclusive cities which is why it is worthy discussing in detail 
because it is positive rather than normative. 
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the World Bank drew some hard lessons.*” Corruption 
by government officials devastated the distribution of 
the projects. Eventually, most of the intended 
beneficiaries did not receiving any. 

Following this discovery, the World Bank changed 
its focus from the ‘site and services’ projects to urban 
governance. This was an effort to curb the rampant 
corruption that was besieging urban service delivery. It 
reduced government involvement in partnerships on 
housing delivery. Now, the World Bank engages mostly 
non-governmental organisations in housing projects. 

Other than the highlighted corruption by 
government elites, however, another major cause for 
failure of the ‘site and services’ projects did not receive 
the same spotlight. In 1987, a significant part of the 
population about 30 to 60 percent did not meet the 
financial requirements of the ‘site and services’ or loans 
for upgrading.’ So, the recipients passed their 
allocations to the class that could afford, the ‘middle 
class.’ 

More than three decades after the World Bank’s 
“sites and services” projects ended the distribution 
challenges are persisting. This time, market forces have 
the biggest influence on housing distribution. Housing 
specialists call the phenomenon ‘middle-class 
poaching. The ‘middle-class’ population that cannot 
afford housing at the prevailing market are instead 
going after the subsidised housing developed for the 
lower-class. This phenomenon is demonstrated best in 
the slum settlement upgrading projects in Kenya. 


2 Cohen, Madavo, and Dunkerley, 1983. 
253 Peattie, 1987. 
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The ‘Promised Land’ 


Kibera, a settlement located just five kilometres south- 
west of Kenya’s capital, Nairobi, is the biggest slum in 
Africa, the third largest in the world 

When an upgrading programme began in Kibera 
with the new apartment blocks in an area called Canaan 
Estate, slum dwellers completed the name of the estate 
with a befitting nickname, “The Promised Land.” The 
apartment blocks had efficient urban services that 
slums did not have—clean water supply, sewer 
reticulation, electricity supply, it was their promised 
‘milk and honey.’ The “Promised Land” was a product 
of Kenya Slum Upgrading Programme (KENSUP)—a 
partnership of UN-Habitat and the Government of 
Kenya. Established in 2004, the programme had an 
ambitious budget of $8.6 billion. It sought to improve 
infrastructure and housing for 5.3 million slum dwellers 
in Kenya and in other regions of sub-Saharan Africa by 
2020. 

In 2015, a decade after KENSUP started upgrading 
Canaan Estate in Kibera, eight hundred and twenty two 
families moved into the new apartments. The estate 
had twenty one blocks of four to five-storey buildings 


4 In the Nubian language, Kibra means “forest.” Initially, the land 
was given to the Nubians by the British government as a reward 
for their service in the First World War. The Nubians continued to 
build and spread urbanisation in Kibera nonetheless; welcoming 
new comers from all over the country and it became a slum 
settlement. See Desgroppes and Taupin, 2011. 
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comprising of bedsitters, one-bedroom and_ two- 
bedroom- apartments. Under a mortgage spanning 
twenty five years, the residents were required to pay 
800,000 Kenyan Shillings (Sh) (about $7, 700) for a 
bedsitter. For a one-bedroom, they had to pay Shl 
Million (about $10 000) and Sh1.35 Million (about $13 
000) for a two-bedroom apartment.” It was a heavily 
subsidised housing programme. 

A year after, about half of the eight hundred and 
twenty two families that moved into the new 
apartments returned to the slums. These recipients of 
the new apartments rented them out to Nairobi’s upper 
lower-class and lower middle-class searching for less 
expensive housing. They charged them monthly rent of 
Sh16 000 (about $150) for a one-bedroom apartment.?* 
This was financially sound for the slum returnees. In 
the slums, the returnees would pay rent that is far lower 
than in the Estate. From the Sh16 000 they received as 
rental income, the slum returnees paid Sh5 000 (about 
$50) to service their twenty five-year mortgage leaving 
them with an extra income in their pockets. Others 
gave apartments to their children or relatives who could 
afford to service the mortgage as they returned to the 
slums. In extreme cases, some slum returnees sold the 
apartments, making up to three times more the amount 
of their mortgage. A one-bedroom apartment would 
fetch for Sh2.5million (about $25 000). Selling inclusive 
of mortgage even fetched Sh3million (about $29 000) as 


°° Most of this data was collected during studies on Slum 
upgrading by the African Urban Institute. 

*6 This was Sh15 000 rent and Sh1000 service fee paid to the 
estate. 
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once the buyer cleared the mortgage, change of 
ownership at the ministry became possible. 

Such information is not revealed during 
evaluations, however. Perhaps it goes against the ethos 
behind the inclusionary housing policy. Issues that are 
raised are mostly about the level of public participation 
in the process, as well as self-built housing, which are 
important factors but among others. When the 
upgrading project was completed, UN-Habitat a 
partner in the KENSUP evaluated the project a 
success. This was regardless of the evidence that the 
intended recipients had given up their allocated 
apartments and moved back to the slums. When these 
slum upgrading projects prove unsuccessful, the self- 
built upgrading and co-creation approaches are raised 
as most effective. Such approaches however bring up 
issues of efficiency in meeting the ever-growing 
housing demands under rapid urbanisation. Even the 
idea of self-help housing in modern times of regulation 
and high building standards, it becomes questionable if 
citizens can actually do self-help housing without 
support of experts. 

Kibera is just one example of a phenomenon 
prevalent across the African continent. In South Africa, 
under the Reconstruction and Development Project 
(RDP), the state-subsidised starter houses for low- 
income groups commonly known as ‘RDP houses’ faced 
the same problem. To ensure that the houses benefited 
intended recipients, the programme initially restricted 
the transfer of the houses only after eight years (later 
reduced to five). These restrictions did not help 
nonetheless. Over 60 percent of the RDP starter houses 
are regarded to be now occupied by residents who are 
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not intended recipients of the programme. Most of the 
houses even changed occupants before they reached 
the minimum required years for — transfer.” 
Indebtedness haunted starter homeowners; they 
struggled to pay their loans. Sometimes, the recipients 
built lean-to-shacks where they stayed while they 
rented out their allocated houses. A few of them even 
sold their allocated houses and returned to the rural 
areas. 

This distribution challenge has contributed 
significantly to the perpetual rise of slums across Africa 
even as slum upgrading projects increase in numbers 
and scope. The trend calls desperately for cities to 
assess the current approaches to housing, 

The housing sector across Africa remains 
dominated by the ‘right to the city’ ideology, however. 
So, class politics remains dominant in the housing 
provision process even when avoiding class politics 
prove to be more effective. This is because the ‘right to 
the city’ is not just a theoretical framework that 
theorises the phenomenon of class struggle; it is also a 
fully-fledged political movement with well-set political 
goals. In playing the politics of class struggle, the ‘right 
to the city’ proponents simplistically divide the 
population of cities into two; the rich and the poor— 
just like Karl Marx divided earlier population into the 
proletariat and the bourgeoisie. The imagery of slums 
located right next to upmarket-gated communities of 
the rich often complete the picture of this depiction of 
class conflict and inequality in cities. In this division 





257 Ashton, 2010. 
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however, the ‘middle class’ and its various subclasses is 
obscured. 

When international organisations report on 
government corruption as subsidised housing fail to 
reach the intended recipients, they usually bundle up 
low-ranking civil servants with the corrupt political 
elites and high-ranking civil servants. Most of the civil 
servants—the petit bourgeoisie—who are struggling to 
secure housing become invisible. These are civil 
servants, tax-paying citizens, who work in various public 
service departments. Some of them are even direct or 
indirect administrators of housing programmes for low- 
income groups. Amid this bundling with the political 
elites, however, this regarded middle class cannot 
afford to own housing in the prevailing mortgage and 
housing market. Most do not meet the financial 
requirements to qualify for housing mortgages. 
Microfinance to support them is so minimal, close to 
non-existent. 

When this lower-middle class goes for the heavily 
subsidised low-income housing, it becomes the 
despised “middle-class poaching.” This is regardless 
that their ‘middle-class’ label does not necessarily entail 
their capacity to afford non-subsidised housing. 
Because in Africa, the way middle-class is defined 
differs from the developed world. The African 
Development Bank classifies Africans who spend $2 - 
$20 a day as the middle-class. Those who spend $10 - 
$20 a day are even classified as “upper middle-class.”?** 
That is not the middle-class to regard as the rich elite 
by twenty-first century standards of high cost of living. 





°55 AfDB, 2011. 
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In town planning circles, efforts to reorient the 
focus of housing provision to prioritise the middle-class 
as well are usually met with contempt by proponents of 
‘right to the city.’ If you raise it up be it in a meeting or 
at a workshop, you are mostly treated like an elitist 
monster trying to wipe out the poor from cities. 

Unscrupulous housing developers have discovered 
this gap, and it is now big business for them. The 
struggling ‘middle-class’ is being scammed millions of 
dollars across the continent. *? The scammers are 
usually politically connected. Sometimes, they are the 
political elites themselves. You can actually number the 
African cities where the ‘middle-class’ gets legitimate 
low-cost housing. Regardless of the middle-class’s huge 
potential to increase housing stock if supported well 
with low-cost housing, their predicament with 
unscrupulous developers is rarely a priority in housing 
policy and in housing discussions. 

The increasing dominance of ‘right to the city’s 
ethos of ‘furthest behind first’ in both home ownership 
and rental market is even doing more harm to the 
housing market if we look closely. Because of its 
absolutism, many cities with huge housing deficit across 
the African continent also have a lot of unoccupied 
apartments and houses. Countries such as Egypt with 
huge housing deficit have more than ten million 
unoccupied apartments and houses. This is because in 
cases of tenants defaulting on rentals and mortgages the 
legal system adopts the absolute rights-based approach. 
Now, the developers who have the capacity to solve 


259 See Mahama and Adarkwah, 2006; Tshili, 2016; Michira, 2017; 
Githuku, 2019; Somduth, 2019. 
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housing crisis in Africa are rolling back and becoming 
more risk averse. They are instead moving to other less 
risky developments such as shopping malls. It becomes 
a big loss to citizens who are in need of housing and no 
one is developing them adequately. The rights-based 
housing approach continues to distort the housing 
market nonetheless. This is also because the housing 
specialists rarely use a model of equilibrium between 
private housing and social housing, because when there 
is disequilibrium such challenges occurs. 

The rights-based approach’s sole focus on the 
‘furthest behind first’ has become so_ bad, its 
proponents even criticise low-cost housing for not being 
affordable enough to the lowest income groups. In most 
cases, the proponents interchange low-cost housing 
with affordable housing. Now, every time an African 
government or a city starts a low-cost housing 
programme, its affordability is assessed exclusively with 
the income of the lowest society in the city. This 
phenomenon was most evident in Angola. In 2008, 
during an election campaign, the then President, 
Eduardo dos Santos promised to increase housing stock 
under the programme, Novas Centralidades (New 
Centralities). 


Kilamba New City 


Following President Dos Santos’s campaign promise, 
the Angolan government committed to create social 
housing that was worth $3.5 billion. The project had 
financial support of Industrial and Commercial Bank of 
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China under an oil-for-infrastructure arrangement. 
Nova Cidale de Kilamba (Kilamba New City), located 
thirty kilometres outside Angola’s capital, Luanda, was 
one of the projects. Built by Chinese contractors and 
completed in September 2012, the new city had 750 
apartment buildings making up 20 000 apartment units. 
The apartments ranged from two to four bedrooms 
with supporting commercial and social services. The 
new city was to house 160 000 people. 

After Kilamba New City was completed however, it 
made global headlines. The international media and 
proponents of ‘right to the city dubbed it “the first 
Chinese-built ghost town in Africa.” Its vilification was 
not because of its drawbacks as a sprawling mass public 
housing. Behind its popular ghost status was the 
argument that the newly built housing was not 
affordable to most Angolans who lived on less than $2 a 
day.**' Proponents of ‘right to the city’ expected it to 
remain a ghost city for a long-time as a testimony to the 
consequences of top-down urban development 
approach. 

The apartments ranged from $120 000 to $200 000. 
The mortgage required payment of $12 000 a year for a 
two-bedroom apartment ($1 000 per month). By 
November 2012, however, the housing had proved too 
expensive for the regarded middle class as a social 
housing programme. Commercial banks were not 
approving mortgages. 

In February 2013, the government of Angola 
introduced a heavily subsidised rent-to-buy scheme. 


60 See Redvers, 2012; Badkar, 2012; McKenzie, 2012. 
*6l See for example, Watson, 2014; p. 220. 
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The apartments’ prices were reduced to $70 000 for a 
two-bedroom apartment and $180 000 for four- 
bedrooms ones. Residents were now required to pay $5 
686 annually to the mortgage for a two-bedroom 
apartment, for example. It became affordable to most 
of the working class. By September 2013, the two- 
bedroom and three-bedroom apartments had sold out, 
12 425 apartments of the 20 000 were bought in the 
first year and a waiting list had developed for the 
heavily subsidised housing. By July 2015, about 80 000 
residents had moved into Kilamba.”® In 2017, Kilamba 
had high occupancy levels. It was now facing a new 
problem, traffic congestion given that most of its 
residents are commuters who work in Luanda, thirty 
kilometres from Kilamba. Almost ten years later, 
however, the media and the scholars who initially 
popularised Kilamba’s ghost status have not revisited it. 
Perhaps it is no longer noteworthy, or, maybe, it no 
longer suits the narrative that was popularised initially. 

Among the middle-class residents who received 
Kilamba housing, cases were also recorded of some 
who falsified their documentation claiming higher 
salaries to qualify for the mortgage and are now 
struggling to service their mortgages. Regardless of the 
predicament of the middle-class to afford housing in 
the current mortgage market, the rights-based housing 
policy tend paint them with an elite brush. 

The ‘furthest behind first’ approach has been 
relying on the argument that supporting the upper class 
does not trickle-down to the poor. That the rich get 
richer and the poor get poorer. Therefore, housing 





262 See SAPO, 2015. 
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policy and research in most African countries are 
inclined towards home ownership of slum dwellers; the 
approach to progressive universalism. The inclination is 
never short of romanticism and glorification of slum 
dwelling. Rental housing, which is dominated by the 
middle-class in its various sub classes is thinly 
researched and discussed. Housing for middle-class has 
been left to another group of specialists who believe 
unrestrained housing markets are the solution to 
Africa’s housing problems. Meanwhile, the same 
middle-class cannot even afford unsubsidised housing 
given the poor state of the economy of most African 
countries 

A closer look at the rental housing market, 
however, trickle-down effect is evident especially in 
African cities as various classes and _ subclasses 
cooperate in the rental system. 

In the rental market, multi-habitation housing and 
family housing are common across African cities. 
Most of the middle-class that own housing has not been 
living alone. They also accommodate extended family 
members who would have migrated from rural areas 
until they secure their own housing, 

When building single-dwelling housing units, the 
middle-class households usually build additional rooms 
and rent them out to other residents in search of 
cheaper rental housing. It generates extra income to 
support their livelihood. 

The rental system is also the case with the upper 
middle-class who lives in suburbs. Because of the 
legacy of staff quarters in an outbuilding, they still build 





*63 See Amole, Korboe and Tipple, 1993; Yetunde, 2014. 
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the staff quarters usually as their first house while 
building the main house. When they finish their main 
house, they usually rent out the outbuilding to the 
lower middle-class in search of rental housing. This 
renting approach is also prevalent in low-income 
neighbourhoods. where illegal lean-to-shacks are 
developed and rented out.™ 

Regardless of the prevalence of this rental system 
across Africa, it does not feature much in housing policy 
and housing research. When it does, it is usually 
focused on the ‘furthest | behind-——low-income 
neighbourhoods where illegal backyard shacks are 
mushrooming. 

It is not a surprise. In a discipline dominated by 
Marxism, cooperation of various classes in the rental 
system contradicts the Marxist doctrines of class 
struggle in a capitalist society. So, for reformists who 
are loyal to Marxist ideology of revolutions, to endorse 
the class cooperation seem to be a betrayal to the 
doctrine they are loyal to. Instead, they focus their 
attention on the struggle of the proletariat, the furthest 
behind where they highlight their plight, the class that 
is crucial for Marxist revolutions. In such a case, 
ideological loyalty inadvertently becomes more 
important than the liveability of cities. 

The view of the city in absolute lenses of class 
conflicts and urban revolutions is making reformists 
lose a rare opportunity to create inclusive cities in 
Africa. Few countries are now leaning towards holistic 
inclusion by introducing supplementary inclusionary 





264 Gilbert et al, 1997. 
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housing policies. Their main housing policy, however, 
remains focused on the ‘furthest behind first.’ 

The phenomenon of “middle-class poaching” will 
not be improved only by improving the governance 
issues such as the well-intentioned efforts of the World 
Bank. Under the current approach, the ‘poaching’ will 
keep persisting across Africa. The success of slum 
upgrading and housing for the furthest behind depends 
on the success of middle-class housing. This is most 
evidenced in Morocco, which reduced its slum 
population by 45.8 percent between 2000 and 2010. It 
ranked second in the World’s Cities without Slums as a 
result. 

In June 2018, the housing Ministry of Morocco 
declared 58 of 85 of its cities to be ‘slum free.’ The 
success of a comprehensive housing policy that served 
both lower and middle-class influenced the success of 
the slum-upgrading programme, Villes Sans Bidonvilles 
(Cities without Slums) which started in 2004.2 It took 
determined leadership, comprehensive and _ flexible 
strategies as well as incentivised private housing 
developers to reduce the housing — shortage 
significantly. 

Within sixteen years, Morocco reduced its housing 
shortage by 67 percent—from 1.2 million in 2002 to 
400 000 in 2018.°° Regardless of such success, the 
slum-upgrading model of relocating slum dwellers 
raises another contentious dimension of ‘right to the 
city—segregation. 





265 Atia, 2019. 
*66 See Martin & Mathema, 2008; Jenkins, 2017; Alaoui, 2018. 
67 Kacou, 2018. 
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THE CASE OF URBAN SEGREGATION 


The World’s Most Unequal Country. In May 2019, the 
international cover of the TIME Magazine featured a 
striking image; two neighbourhoods in South Africa, 
one very poor another very affluent next to each other 
and only separated by a road. It was such proximity in 
distance yet a huge disparity in affluence. The cover 
image was a product of an_ illuminating urban 
photography project by a South = African 
photographer/activist, Johnny Miller. The project has 
been exhibited globally. It has won several awards for 
its striking revelations of urban inequality in cities. 

Of this inequality, in cities, housing specialists 
resemble it in segregation. In postcolonial cities in 
Africa, urban segregation is arguably the most studied 
phenomenon. Virtually, every academic or policy work 
on urban segregation in Africa uses colonial legacy of 
racial segregation as a point of departure. The legacy 
has become a cornerstone of postcolonial theory and 
the decolonisation agenda. 

Undoubtedly, racial segregation during the colonial 
era was extreme and enforced with ruthless regulations. 
Colonial cities were divided into suburbs of European 
settlers, suburbs for the population of Asian descent, 
mixed race population and townships for African 
natives. The mobility of the Non-European settler 
population was restricted to specific parts of the city. In 
most countries, the same population could not own 
property in areas other than their townships, if at all. 
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Decades after colonialism ended and the laws on 
mobility and property ownership restrictions abolished, 
urban segregation still persist. Efforts to correct the 
impacts of colonial legacies in African cities have not 
been very fruitful. The racial segregation that existed 
in colonial era has morphed into segregation based on 
income and social class. African native elites now 
inhabit suburbs of formerly European settler elites. 
Postcolonial scholars and ‘right to the city’ proponents 
are still grappling with the continuing segregation 
beyond the colonial segregatory system.” So, now, the 
segregation is being attributed to the capitalist system, a 
befitting attribution in the Marxist ideological lenses. 

While the colonial legacy is very important in 
understanding segregation in postcolonial cities, the 
comprehensive history of human settlements is even 
more important. 

Segregation in cities is a phenomenon perhaps as 
old as urbanisation itself. In pre-colonial African cities, 
segregation existed in many ways. For example, private 
dwellings were often clustered according — to 
relationships of clan affiliations, a phenomenon that led 
to many pre-colonial African cities to emphasise social 
relationships more than geometric form. In market- 
orientated urban centres, early urban dwellers further 
divided residential areas into ethnic or family units 
whose members had similar occupations. 

When the Arab historian and geographer, Al Bakri 
visited Ghanaian empire’s capital—Kumbi-Saleh—in 


68 See Myers, 2011. 
69 In some countries where racial issues are still volatile, such as 
South Africa, however, income distribution is still influenced 
significantly by race. 
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the eleventh century, he characterised the city as two 
towns. One was Muslim and immigrant and the other 
indigenous with a traditional religious practice. This 
was segregation based on religion and ethnicity. In the 
nineteenth century, Kukawa the capital city of Boru 
Empire (now Borno State, Nigeria) was also described 
as a twin-city.”” The city’s eastern half was reserved for 
wealthy residents such as kings, leading chiefs and 
merchants. The western side of the city—separated 
from the eastern side by a mile long of open space— 
was the region crowded with the lower-class. The 
Southern Bantu witnessed the same pattern of 
segregation based on social status in the ‘Central Cattle 
Pattern,’ a model used to develop settlements. People 
of high status occupied the centre of the settlements 
and upslope while the people of low status occupied the 
sides and downslope.” 

In the eighteenth century Hausa cities, segregation 
based on ethnicity was also observed where many 
quarters were according to ethnic groups.”” The 
indigenous Hausa, the Fulani (originally from Mali), 
the Kanuri from Bornu, and the Arab/Berbers from 
North Africa lived in different quarters. Even visitors 
and migrants to the cities had to live in the quarters of 
their own people. In his book, African Cities and Towns 
Before the European Conquest, Richard W. Hull notes 
that this segregation also occurred among the European 


° Hull, 1977. 

27 Kuper, 1982. 

Yoruba towns were an exception to segregation. Their structures 
were not hierarchal which also justifies why they did not develop 
large city/town-state but remained in small-sized settlements. See 
Hull, 1977. 
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newcomers in sixteenth century Mbanza_ Kongo. 
Newcomers were separated spatially based on their 
royal order.” 

To attribute colonial legacy of racial segregation or 
capitalism as the exclusive factors for segregation in 
postcolonial African cities is to risk falling into 
historiographic trap. Throughout history, territorial 
statuses prove to have been influenced significantly by 
social status. It will be more helpful to conceptualise 
inclusive cities as an aspiration rather than a natural 
default. 

In postcolonial Africa, differentiated — single- 
dwelling housing has become the biggest perpetrator of 
urban segregation. With the dominance of single- 
dwelling housing units that is vary in land area from one 
few square metres to thousands of square metres, 
urban segregation is difficult to address. The cost of 
housing is determined by the area of location as 
residential areas are grouped by size of the lots. In most 
African cities, residential areas are classified into three 
primary categories—high, medium and low-density. In 
this classification, the urban lower-class and lower 
middle-class cluster in areas with smaller stand sizes 
that suit their incomes—high-density areas. The upper 
middle-class and upper class occupy suburbs with 
larger stand sizes, the medium and low-density suburbs. 
As single-dwelling housing makes residential areas have 
minimum lot sizes, differentiation of lot sizes have been 
a hindrance to urban inclusion. Large-lot zoning has 
become a tool for residential snobbism, a major 
ingredient of urban segregation. As lot sizes continue to 





3 Hull, 1977. 
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be differentiated in classification, prospects for more 
inclusive housing become challenging to realise. 

Because of the specialised nature of housing 
approaches, some of the inclusionary housing 
programmes are actually adopting the segregatory 
approach of single-dwelling housing. They are mostly 
rolled out as mass housing an approach with a history of 
creating segregation in cities from the communist 
housing in Eastern Europe to post-war American 
public housing. 

In the last half of the nineteenth century, some 
European cities had high levels inclusion, such as 
Germany cities and Paris, France. What made this 
possible was tenement housing. Before the significant 
urban decay of Paris’s city centre, for example, the 
working class and the bourgeoisie lived together. 
Workers lived in the upper floors of the buildings while 
the bourgeoisie occupied lower floors. This instilled 
solidarity among different social classes. The well-to-do 
population helped the less to do in times of need.“ 

In the twenty-first century, however, the urban 
segregation debate is taking a different direction. The 
direction is not about promoting mixed-income housing 
through dense housing of tenement type. Rather, the 
debate has taken the Marxist and postmodernist 
direction, highlighting class conflict and inequality. It 


"4 This was not uniform across Europe however, for example, 
cities of 19" century Netherlands had different segregatory 
patterns. It is worthy also to note, homogenous, mass public 
housing programmes while they are multi-dwelling they lead to 
segregation as well and this is most evidenced in United States’ 
post-war public housing projects. 
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has been more about the need for an urban revolution 
as David Harvey proposes in his book, Rebel Cities.?” 

Now, proponents of Marxism such as Mike Davis 
are taking the direction of equality even if it means 
equalising suburban sprawl. In his book Planet of 
Slums, Davis notes the segregation observed even from 
satellite imagery in Nairobi where half of the 
population occupy only 18 percent of the city area. In 
Dhaka, the capital city of Senegal, Davis notes that 70 
percent of the population occupy only 20 percent of the 
city. As he puts it, “... forcing the poor to live in slums 
of anthill-like density while the wealthy enjoy their 
gardens and open spaces.” It seems, if you take the 
urban poor and put them into the living arrangement of 
the wealthy, that of suburban sprawl it will make them 
any better off. The very moment you move the urban 
lower-class into suburban areas which are away from 
the city centre given their spatiality, you will come 
under attack from the very same proponents of 
equality. You will be accused of pushing the poor far 
away from economic opportunities and making their 
mobility more expensive. 

This is a major characteristic of the ‘right to the 
city’ propositions—cognitive dissonance. Coherence 
rarely exists on how the various propositions of ‘right to 
the city’ interact with each other in the reform efforts 


to create inclusive cities” On their own, the 


Harvey, 2012. 

26 Davis, 2006; p. 96. Mike Davis’ proposition is conflicting with 
David Harvey's who regard the right to the contemporary 
suburban not a viable slogan of the anticapitalism struggle. 

7 This cognitive dissonance is also evidenced in the much famed 
French Revolution slogan, “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” An early 
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propositions can trample each other. It is a specialist 
approach of using the absolute lenses of rights without 
considering other fundamentals that shape cities. In the 
advocacy against gentrification as ‘right to the city’ 
proponents fight for inclusive cities this cognitive 
dissonance is very evident in most African cities. 


THE DIRTY WORD - GENTRIFICATION 


Ponte City—popularly known as the tallest residential 
building in Africa, the fifty-four-storey modernist 
skyscraper in Johannesburg went through such a 
rollercoaster. When it opened in 1976 towering 
Johannesburg’s skyline, it was a symbol of luxury living. 
It was a building for the well-to-do, a residence 
exclusively for the white population. High-end 
residential facilities such as saunas, wine cellars, and 
Jacuzzis were in this luxury building topped with multi- 
storey penthouses. 

In the 1980s however, with the uprising against 
Apartheid, the subsequent influx of African native 
population into the exclusively white inner city changed 
the status quo. Residents of Ponte City fled to the 
suburbs.”* The city cut off Ponte City from municipal 
services, and its property owners abandoned _ the 
building. The building’s signature cylinder inner core 
became a suicide drop and a huge dumpsite for 


socialist philosopher, Charles Fourier criticised it as he regarded 
equality and fraternity to be antipathetical to liberty. 

8 Between 1983 and 1993 the population of African natives in the 
inner city rose from 20 percent to 85 percent. 
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rubbish. At some stage, rubbish piled up to the 
fourteenth floor. Drug gangs established camp. It was a 
filthy building, the most notorious address in 
Johannesburg. 

From 2008 to 2012 however, the owner of the 
building, the Kempston Group renovated the 
abandoned tower, renewing its former vibrancy. It is 
now home to the middle-class with rents starting at R3, 
200 (about $225).?° It has become a safe enclave in a 
neighbourhood with one of the highest murder rates in 
Johannesburg, Hillbrow. The renewal of Ponte City, 
however, has been summed up in one word, 
“gentrification.”°? 

Gentrification, the transformation of an urban 
environment occupied by low-income groups into a 
middle-class residential or commercial area is a 
controversial phenomenon. In urban development 
discourse, the term is used loosely. Any development 
that displaces lower-income groups in an urban 
environment is synonymised with gentrification. 

The way proponents of ‘right to the city 
conceptualise gentrification in the twenty-first century 
is that without distinction. Be it a city restoring the old 
status of its city centre, capital investment flowing into 
inner city properties out of speculation or the 
‘upzoning’ of an urban area by city authorities. They 
bundle these three forms of urban development 
together as gentrification without differentiation. In 
most African cities, they treat restoration of dilapidated 


2 The Economist, 2018. 
280 Chilumbu et al, 2017. 
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city centres with the same severity as speculative 
property development. 

When Herman Mashaba became the mayor of City 
of Johannesburg in 2016, he made regeneration of the 
dilapidated inner city a top priority of his five-year term 
in office. His predecessor, Paks Tau, under the Bad 
Buildings Programme had not won the same 
regeneration battle. In 2018, the city identified seventy 
inner city buildings that were hijacked or abandoned 
and in need of renewal.**! The regeneration programme 
intended to create commercial spaces, student 
accommodation, and low-cost housing with the lowest 
range of monthly rents of RS00- R1000 ($55- $68). 

Like Ponte City’s renewal, these efforts were met 
with huge criticism, particularly from human rights 
groups who regarded the process to displace the low- 
income groups.?” 

In fighting gentrification, rights-based urban 
development specialists focus on their speciality, the 
right of low-income groups to housing. Their cause as a 
reformist approach is very noble. Most African 
countries have enshrined housing as a basic human 
right into their constitutions, making evictions without 
alternative decent housing illegal. The exclusive focus 
on rights of low-income groups to decent housing risks 
neglecting other crucial factors that shapes the complex 





51 The owners of hijacked and abandoned buildings are mostly 
absent or gave up collecting rent from the buildings. The buildings 
will be run illegally by slumlords collecting rents from the illegal 
tenants on buildings that do not have municipal services. In 
Johannesburg, the slumlords have been collecting rents ranging 
from R250 to R1 200 per person. See Business Tech, 2018. 

82 Mabasa, 2018. 
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urban ecosystem, however. The right to decent housing 
does not exist in isolation without an economic rationale 
and responsibility. Such a specialised approach tends to 
worsen the very inequality that the rights-based housing 
specialists are fighting. 

Traditionally, the development of cities relies on 
urban revitalisation—gentrification as it can be called as 
well. It is an inevitable process of urban evolution. 
Cities in their life cycles go through stages of prosperity 
and decline. For them to recover from a decline, they 
have to renew their deteriorated parts. Under the 
gentrification theory, the possibilities of creating 
environments of mixed income groups decline. Any 
effort to attract the middle-class back into a dilapidated 
area will displace a significant number of the lower- 
class and any displacement of the lower-class is 
uncalled for under the ethos of ‘right to the city.’ 

If we are to characterise a just African city in the 
lenses of opposing any form of urban restoration as 
gentrification, it is a city where urban improvement has 
ceased to exist. Gentrification theory becomes a de 
facto preservation order on a city. This is because any 
form of regeneration displaces the low-income groups 
since it increases property prices and rents. Following 
this lead—given the current state of cities across 
Africa—the city centres have to remain for the low- 
income groups as the middle-and upper-classes 
concentrate in suburbs. 

At worst, property developers are shunning the 
contentious inner-city revitalisation where the low- 
income groups occupy. They are instead moving to 
Greenfield developments. Across Africa this is the new 
trend, branded new towns are being developed themed 
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as enclaves for the wealthy—smart cities, eco-cities. 
While such developments spare themselves from 
accusations of gentrification, they worsen urban 
segregation instead. They are creating a spatial fabric of 
old cities of poverty surrounded by satellite towns of 
affluence. The world’s most unequal. 

As activism against gentrification dominates African 
cities, the economic fundamentals that promote 
inclusive cities become vulnerable. African cities are in 
dire need of tax income; their tax bases are poor which 
is contributing to the poor delivery of urban services. 
Regardless of such dismal tax base coupled with 
municipalities’ incapacity to collect it, the cities also 
have a burden to provide social protection for low- 
income groups—subsidised urban services. Their inner 
cities are struggling to attract the much-needed 
investment. They are struggling to attract the tax-paying 
population that will propel the cities’ coffers enabling 
city authorities to deliver urban services more 
efficiently. 

It is more important to explore however, how 
gentrification became a dirty word initially. The origin 
of gentrification is attributed to many roots. The change 
of cities from industrial to post-industrial;** changes in 
class consumption, others attribute it to the 
movement of capital rather than people.” In the 1950s 
and 1960s, the creative middle-class and young 
professionals in cities such as London began to return 
to the inner cities. They cherished the urbanism of the 
city centres; the old tenements, the vibrant street life. 





83 Ley 1986; 1994. 
54 Hamnett, 2003. 
285 Smith, 2002. 
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The city centres were rich in cultural and intellectual 
diversity with facilities such as museums, libraries, and 
performing arts. During this period, countries had weak 
or non-existent safety nets to cushion the displaced 
lower income groups. The incapacity of governments 
and cities then to cushion the displaced people made 
gentrification such a dirty word that it is now. 

African countries’ capacity to provide safety nets for 
low-income groups in cases of inevitable displacement 
from gentrification is still poor, sometimes non-existent. 
Contributing to this low capacity across Africa was the 
neoliberal housing policy of the World Bank and the 
IMF through the Economic Structural Adjustment 
Programmes that reduced the scope and strength of 
governments in housing provision.**® Now, social 
housing and public housing are minimal and, in some 
countries, pretty much non-existent. Low-income 
groups in most African cities seldom have effective 
social housing to fall on in cases of displacement. 

South Africa, which I reference regarding 
gentrification theory, is in fact interesting. It is more 
advanced on the advocacy for ‘right to the city’ agenda. 
It is a leading country across Africa—if not the 
leading—in the provision of safety nets. Johannesburg, 
for example, has the Expanded Social Package (ESP), a 
social grant programme that supports low-income 
groups such as the displaced and provision of 
subsidised municipal services. 

What makes Johannesburg’s case more complicated 
is that the notion of gentrification is embroiled in 





86 To learn more on the effects of neoliberal structural 
adjustments on capacity of African governments see Fukuyama, 
2004. 
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emotions of the country’s history of Apartheid where 
the black and white population was segregated by law. 
Since race influences income disparities significantly, 
the case of gentrification is quickly related to ‘spatial 
apartheid.’ 

When the ‘right to the city’ proponents blanket any 
form of urban improvement as gentrification—well- 
intentioned they may be—they worsen the same 
injustice they are fighting. These shortcomings 
however, do not entail the need to throw away the 
reformist approach towards more inclusive cities. 


REFORMING THE REFORMISTS 


A city works best when it is in equilibrium. Whenever it 
goes into disequilibrium it takes the path that leads to 
dysfunction. This is what ‘right to the city’ proponents 
as other specialists should remember. Social housing 
needs to be proportionate to market housing if the two 
are to operate together harmoniously. Given the city’s 
diverse groups of people that fall into various classes 
and subclasses, it will be tyrannical to uphold one group 
of people against another. This is the approach of the 
Marxist proponents towards realisation of violent 
revolutions to overthrow capitalism. When reformists 
use Marxism as their sole basis, there is risk of letting 
ideological loyalty to hinder their well-intentioned 
efforts of creating more inclusive cities. We have seen 
what this lead to in the discussed cases. 

While the reformists still stem from the Marxist 
school of thought, building on the experiences and 
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lessons drawn by early socialist utopians can be more 
helpful. In the socialist movement, ‘socialist utopians’ 
shared the same approach of transforming society 
through peaceful reforms. 

The need to reform the reformist approach cannot 
end with the practitioners only. It needs to also 
encompass where the practitioners are trained. 
Currently, schools of planning globally are being 
shaped significantly by the Marxist school of thought. 
The inclination risks creating practitioners that are 
equipped with one set of ideology when the world of 
urban development requires are toolset with more 
ideologies. Given that the ‘right to the city’ has both the 
reformist and the revolutionary approach; the sole focus 
on Marxism throws the reformists out of balance. The 
early socialist history of creating communitarian 
societies is out of picture yet such history with all its 
failures is crucial for shaping the modem reformist 
approach. 

The reformist approach to ‘right to the city’ remains 
crucial in keeping the capitalist system in check and 
promoting more inclusive cities. Its habitation under 
the shadows of the revolutionary Marxism however 
continues to torment it. If the reformist approach is to 
be more pragmatic, the history of early socialist efforts 
to create communitarian societies need to brought 
forward, rationally. Without that, the whole right to the 
city movement remain dominated by the idea of anti- 
capitalism struggle. 

To keep this book in focus however I try to stay 
away from the debate regarding the violent revolution 
approach to right to the city. It is uncertain how the 
unfolding war against capitalism will end and what will 
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come after such revolution has occurred, if it occurs. 
Meanwhile it is important to focus on reforming how 
specialists intervene in the city. It is a more grounded 
aspiration which I believe is crucial to keep the modern 
society moving through the agonies of human 
settlements evolution. 


THE LIVEABLE GITY 


Towards the Generalist Approach 


WHEN ONE READS a book that diagnoses a 
problem, there is high expectation for comprehensive 
solutions to the identified problems. Without such, the 
book might seem incomplete. This is the dilemma I 
had. While I identified several problems caused by 
specialist approaches to development of cities, I do not 
provide comprehensive solutions to the identified 
challenges. The solutions are already in the urban 
development domain. They have existed before 
specialists came onto the scene. We cannot adopt the 
radical approach of destroying all specialists, the 
specialists are very important for cities. However, if we 
are to create liveable cities we need to develop 
frameworks that rationalise the practices of the 
specialists. 

Specialists in African cities present a phenomenon 
more complex than that of the developed world. 
African cities are still dealing with the pains of rapid 
urbanisation that western cities have dealt with a long 
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time ago. In this rapid urbanisation, African cities also 
have to live up to the expectations and ambitions of 
twenty-first century cities. It is a tall order. By being 
the region to urbanise last in the world, African cities 
have the chance to learn from the mistakes of societies 
that urbanised first, nonetheless. They have a chance to 
do the urban development right. Unfortunately, their 
specialist ethos driven by various ideologies is making 
African cities repeated the very same mistakes made by 
cities of the developed world. 

Whatever dystopias that specialist approaches are 
creating in African cities however, they are still in 
infancy. The developed world has been making them 
for a very long time now. So, it is not too late for 
African cities to turn around the ship. Turning such a 
ship requires a collective effort of various specialists, 
however. Sustainable, prosperous and inclusive cities 
are too complex to be achieved by one group of 
specialists. In this endeavour, specialists are very 
unlikely to reform themselves out of the specialty that 
shaped their career for various reasons that I discussed 
in respective chapters. Without taking away the 
possibility, the rationalisation of specialist practices 
becomes an obligation of three groups of people: (i) city 
authorities, (ii) academia and the media (iii) citizens. 


RATIONALISING IDEOLOGIES 


Under the postmodern condition, specialists such as the 
proponents of ‘right to the city, southern urbanism 
scholars, modernist and postmodernist architects are 
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far from losing their power to impose their ideologies 
with absolutism. The postmodern condition is an idea 
in good currency. The new firepower of information 
and communication technologies is the magic wand for 
Marxist revolutions in the twenty-first century. In a 
world that is shaped by capitalism and its vast 
shortcomings, ideological polarisation and ideological 
warfare are likely to intensify. The agitation to succeed 
at the anti-capitalist struggle through revolutions is 
likely to be on the rise. 

In all this ideological warfare, lack of intellectual 
accountability is also another challenge. For example, 
the Marxist movement is currently regarding itself just 
like postmodern theorists that it is only theorising and 
conceptualising a class struggle that is manifesting in 
the society.*’ While communism is asserted to be a 
‘natural necessity’ by Marx and Engels, there is also 
need for intellectual accountability by acknowledging 
that ‘right to the city’ is not only an academic discourse 
but also a political movement determined to destroy 
the capitalist system against all odds. We have seen 
such agitations in many cases. For example, when 
Chile’s once successful Operation Site housing 
programme of the 1960s plunged into chaos on illegal 
land invasions as people became so entitled, it was out a 
Marxist agitation as citizens claim entitlement to 
housing. The same agitations are also increasingly 
becoming evident in most parts of Africa such as South 
Africa where rights-based approaches to housing have 
advanced. 





°57 See for example Harvey, 2012 p. xiii. 
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Ideological loyalty and possessiveness becomes 
dangerous. mostly when the proponents occupy 
positions of planning and regulatory authority. They 
easily creep into tyrannical tendencies. A city, being a 
complex system with various constituencies that need to 
be served rationally, ideological loyalty and 
possessiveness neglect some constituencies in favour of 
others. We have discussed how the right to the city 
proponents tend to favour the lowest class and scorn 
the middle and upper classes. Modern _ traffic 
engineering still loyal to the ethos of the automobile 
industry are more inclined towards private vehicles 
ranking the highest on the traffic hierarchy regardless 
of the city’s zone. 

To triumph against ideological loyalty and 
possessiveness, city authorities and governments have 
the mandate to regulate the practices of the specialists. 
The ideologies can be rationalised through models and 
frameworks of ‘policy proofing.’ In doing so, cities have 
to stick to the main policy and update it as more issues 
emerge. This ensures the policy becomes harmonious 
across all classes and sectors of the society and all 
regions of cities. By that, rationalisation and policy 
proofing avoid cases of policy paralysis that is 
accompanied by the obfuscation of accountability. For 
example in housing sector, policies and programmes 
need to be designed covering all classes and give a full 
depiction of how resources are prioritised across the 
board without marginalising groups in creating 
inclusive cities. When a city dwells on the absolutist 
“housing the furthest behind first” it falls into an 
unbalanced allocation of resources, which out of 
disequilibrium do not lead to the best outcomes. 
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The same goes for traffic engineering, which serves 
mainly one constituency, private vehicles. It takes the 
main policy to be inclusive of all modes of transport and 
create a coherent, harmonious coexistence of various 
modes of transport. With the specialist approaches in 
urban mobility, cities are coming up with Non- 
Motorised transport policies that are detached from the 
main urban transport policies. It generates several 
problems. Sometimes, such specialised policies when 
they are not a priority such as traffic engineers’ low 
regard of non-motorised transport, they usually 
accumulate dust on the shelves of planning and 
engineering departments. 


SPATIAL HARMONISATION 


Specialists that deal mostly with spatial development 
have been enjoying free rein in cities. The free rein has 
led to the destruction of African cities as urban areas 
become suburbanised in spatial character and lifestyle. 
To save the urban from running extinct, African cities 
need frameworks for spatial harmonisation. These are 
not frameworks that are ground-breaking; they have 
existed for many centuries. 

The urban transect is spatial harmonisation tool that 
classifies a city into various zones from the urban core 
to the periphery. The spatial characteristics of each and 
every zone are spelt in detail and the zones differentiate 
from each other harmoniously. The transect idea has 
been used in earlier settlements which were developed 
based on the cosmic model. The hierarchical nature of 
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the crystalline model led to spatial hierarchies and the 
development of zones with different characteristics 
from each other. 

Pre-colonial cities in Africa had a framework of 
spatial harmonisation of the cities and towns’ various 
zones. These were evident in early settlements such as 
Great Zimbabwe in Southern Africa. Zones were 
separated by stonewalls (enclosures) with commercial 
activities and royal quarters in the centre and buildings 
and road network changed with every zone going 
outwards. This was from grand boulevards for 
processions in the centre and houses with courtyards 
followed by houses with gardens. The peripheries of 
the cities were for storage and production of produces 
such as palm oil followed by the countryside. 

Moder cities have been guided by the urban 
transect which can be traced back to Patrick Geddes. In 
the nineteenth century, it was one of the key tools in 
the development of Ebenezer Howard’s influential 
Garden City concept, which shaped modern town 
planning,” 

In the twenty-first century, the framework for 
spatial harmonisation has been revised and updated by 
New Urbanists particularly by Andres Duany at his 
firm, DPZ. Now the Center for Transect Studies exist 
that seek to advance the understanding and adoption of 
the urban transect.* The urban transect has become 
the master key to unlock cities’ spatial harmony. By 





°58 See Howard, 1902; p. 23. 

8° To learn more about the Urban Transect, read a book by 
Andres Duany, Paul Roberts and Emily Talen, A General Theory 
of Urbanism, 2014. Also visit Center for Transect Studies 
(www.transect.org) for more resources. 
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classifying the rural-urban continuum into six zones 
(transects) the framework regulate the practice of 
specialists to stick to the requirements that ensure 
spatial harmony in every zone they operate. It is a 
framework that town planning regulators need if they 
are to put their cities in order. Under the transect 
framework, the tyranny of specialists such as traffic 
engineers, urban environmentalists, and architects is 
regulated to suit the spatial harmony of the city. Traffic 
engineers will adjust their expressway according to the 
zones they pass through, priorities of various modes of 
traffic will change according to the zone specified in the 
transect, from the urban core predominantly for 
pedestrians to the suburb for cars. This is also the same 
for the environmentalists in the way they preserve 
water courses as they pass through various zones of the 
city, or architects who will be compelled to design 
buildings that fit the zone of the city they will be 
located in, architecture that respect context. Town 
planning regulators will be regulated by the transect 
from approving developments that violate the 
requirements of the transect. 

If African cities are to achieve any spatial harmony 
which is key for the existence of any city, the urban 
transect is the most crucial tool to adopt. The transect 
also revive the role of town planners as rational 
allocators of resources across various constituencies of 
the city; not as strongmen town planners with so much 
discretion, but as technocrats implementing laid out 
rules of a strong planning institution. This keeps a 
healthy competition among various living arrangements 
for citizens to choose. By doing so, it ensures the 
various zones of the city do not trample each other. If 
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cities are ever to model the urban-suburban balance 
that is required for a city to function efficiently, the 
urban transect is the basis for such modelling. 

A city without some form of a transect is like a 
country without a constitution; it is a breeding ground 
for spatial anarchy. We should always remember the 
emphasis on spatial harmony by planners that came 
before us. Ebenezer Howard’s emphasis on unity of 
design and purpose is an important one: 


A town, like a flower, or a tree; or an animal, should, 
at each stage of its growth, possess unity, symmetry, 
completeness, and the effect of growth should never 
be to destroy that unity, but to give it greater 
purpose, nor to mar that symmetry, but to make it 
more symmetrical. 


URBAN AGENDA SETTING 


All these solutions might appear to be focused on the 
specialists developing the city for the people, the top- 
down approach. But we also need the bottom-up 
approach, in the right proportion. Without the input of 
the citizens, some of specialists’ practices fail dismally, 
putting scarce resources to such a waste. Citizens’ 
participation is crucial. Most importantly however is 
informed participation. Currently, citizens across Africa 
hardly participate in decision-making on development 
of their cities. On technical issues which specialists 
undertake, they hardly break down to the 
understanding of the public. 
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The understanding of urban development issues is 
also a prerogative of academia and journalists. 
Academics particularly are yet to deep their feet into 
the public. What they need to do is expand their 
mediums of communicating their research to reach 
policymakers and the public through mass media. It is 
an area still to be developed. 

Journalism also plays a crucial role in agenda setting 
on urban development issues. Such practice will 
improve the participation of the public in the shaping of 
their cities. By recommending commenting on urban 
development policies, I do not entail risking lives in 
countries where there is no freedom after speech. It is a 
slippery slope for some countries that need to be 
treaded carefully. 

At the very least, I hope the book will set basis and 
stimulate debate on the direction that African cities are 
taking. Because sustainable, prosperous and inclusive 
cities are too complex of ecosystems to be achieved by 
absolutist, specialist approaches in isolation. To 
continue on the path of absolutist specialist approaches, 
African countries are agitating a future of dystopian 
cities. Specialists need to be held accountable for their 
atrocities. If responsible authorities and citizens do not 
take it to task by regulating the acts of specialists, 
African cities will remain places of spatial impunity for 
a long time. 
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